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Good Advice. : 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, 
issues a bulletin to its thousands of employes periodically, 
giving them important news concerning its many exchang- 
The 


latest number of the publication contains the encouraging 


es and valuable suggestions about telephone work. 


information that the period from January 27 to February 


10, 1912, shows the Federal increased its business 10 per 


cent. over the corresponding period for 1911. President 
B. G. Hubbell says: “This substantial increase indicates 
very strongly a better condition of business in western 


New York for 1912 over 1911, and that the business pros- 
pects are much better this year than last.” 

In conclusion, the Federal bulletin has the following 
to say: 

“The annual convention of the National Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, held in Chicago, February 6, 7 and 8, 
was one of the most important and interesting ever held by 
the association. Detailed reports of this convention are pub- 
lished in the February 10 and 17 issue of TELEPHONY. The 
Bulletin 


man read the reports,—particularly the notable address 


recommends that every Independent telephone 
given by Manford Savage, president of the association, who 
He deals with the 


telephone business in a clear, sane, straight- 


took for his subject “The Outlook.” 
Independent 
forward way, and predicts the very brightest future for it. 

“The papers read at the convention by J. C. Kelsey, the 
well known and interesting financial writer for TELEPHONY; 
by J. C. Crowley of Wisconsin; by S. E. Ward of Ohio, and 
others prominent in the Independent telephone business, 
are also printed in TELEPHONY. 

“Independent telephone men will, no doubt, derive great 
profit by reading these papers.” 





An Efficiency Test. 

That was a rather interesting efficiency test applied by the 
general commercial superintendent of the New England Tele- 
phone Co. to his subordinates recently. 
ordered all of them in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 


At a day’s notice he 


Massachusetts to mobilize at the headquarters of their respec- 


tive districts and take a written examination embracing some 
two hundred questions, covering not only their specialized du- 
ties, but the broader issue of the various department’s rela- 
tion to the other departments of the corporation, and also the 
relation of the corporation to the public it serves. 

The purpose of the examination is said to have been twofold 
—first, to see whether these employes knew the correct an- 
swers to various questions relative to the cost and the giving of 
service, such, for example, as might be asked by a subscriber ; 
second, to determine the individual efficiency of this army of 
employes, to the end that those qualified for advancement 
might be put in line for promotion and not remain submerged 
among the rank and file of a large organization. 

These are excellent purposes. Real efficiency sometimes may 
The 


story is told of a smart office boy who sought recognition for 


be defeated by what may be termed over-specialization. 


“faithfulness in small things” by persistently falling over his 
employer’s feet, thus calling attention to the fact that he was 
industriously engaged in picking up pins, until the employer 
dispelled the dream by remarking: “Here, don’t you know 
that there are machines that will make new pins and stick them 
in orderly rows on sheets of paper for less than the cost of 
your time while engaged in picking old ones from the floor?” 
It is true, nevertheless, that the workman employed to 
complete one of the many operations incident to the making 
of a pair of shoes can do his own work better if he knows 
the relation of his part to the whole—if he knows how these 
other operations are done and, still better, if he knows how 
to do them, even though he is never called upon to do them. 

And the successful salesman, too, is no longer the one with 
a personality built up on a line of fluent conversation, “glad 
hand” work and a pocketful of cigars. He must have “the 
goods,” he must know he has them, and why—what enters into 
the making of them and how they are made. 

There is much in this efficiency doctrine if it does not become 
the sport of doctrinaires. Doubtless there is ground for the 
reproach of lack of efficiency as directed against many corpora- 
tions, due sometimes to too rapid growth and the inability of 
the organization to keep tabs on all its processes. Sometimes 


it is due to the hugeness of the organization, which not only 


produces unwieldiness, but loses sight of the human equation 
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and regards the average employe as a mere cog in the machine. 

Hail, then, to the modern idea of combining effective supervi- 
sion while encouraging the stimulating ambition of individual- 
ism! 





The Coming Year. 

The convention closed its final session two weeks ago. 
There has been time since in which the participants have 
had an opportunity, away from the scene of the discus- 
sions, to sit quietly down and total up the net results. 
And, somehow, in looking back, one seems to lose sight of 
the little flash of acrimony here and there, the tiny ex- 
plosion of bottled-up emotion which found vent occasion- 
ally. One recalls mainly that there was gathered in the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago a large number of dead-in- 
earnest Independent telephone men whose one definite 
aim was to “get together,” to consider every phase of the 
situation and deal with it in that manner best calculated 
to protect investor, operator and the public. 

Every thoughtful man in the industry is convinced that, 
if he could be let alone, if the necessity of fighting with 
one hand while he worked with the other were removed, 
he would be able to work with both hands and then scarce- 
ly keep pace with the constant demand of the public for 
expansion. 

There were men in those meetings who sought to point 
the way to this happy consummation. They were not men 
new to the business, voicing immature opinions hastily 
arrived at. They were men who have watched the indus- 
try grow from babyhood, whose convictions were founded 
on long experience. And their views are worthy of con- 
sideration commensurate with this fact. 

From a list of thirty-six men seventeen were chosen as 
directors for the coming year. Ample time was given 
for deliberation before the closing of the ballot. It is 
fair to presume, therefore, that the final choice was made 
in cold blood and that so-called “politics” had little or 
nothing to do with it. 

Upon the shoulders of this board devolves the very se- 
rious responsibility of playing Moses to their brethren. 
Careful heed should be given to the conclusions of the 
board, and it should be helped in the matter of suggestion, 
criticism and comment, as the year goes on. 

Every man should keep an ear to the ground this year, 
follow closely the trend of events in the whole telephone 
field and then co-operate. If every man does this the next 
convention should find the Independent situation vastly 
strengthened and the National Independent Telephone As- 
sociation a rock-bound and permanent institution. 


Postal Attitude Toward Independents. 

The intention of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. to con- 
tinue its policy of co-operation with the Independent tele- 
phone companies of the country is indicated by the follow- 
ing excerpt from the annual report of The Mackay Com- 
panies, the holding corporation: 

“As to the telephone situation, your land line system 





proposes to work out a comprehensive plan, by which it 
will string heavy copper wires on its poles in any part 
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of the country, where Independent telephone companies 
care to lease telephone circuits between cities and towns, 
and where such wires will be useful to your land line sys- 
tem for telegraph purposes, in case any of such Inde- 
pendent telephone companies should discontinue such 
leases by reason of their being purchased by Bell telephone 
interests. Considerable progress has already been made in 
this direction, thereby utilizing the space on the poles of your 
land line system, and at the same time bringing in a sub- 
stantial revenue, and rendering aid and assistance to the 


Independent telephone companies.” 





The Long Distance After-Dinner Speaker. 

Last Saturday evening the Yale men of Chicago held 
their annual banquet. Usually there is nothing notable 
about affairs of this kind, but this banquet was an excep- 
President Hadley was unable to make the trip of 


1,000 miles from New Haven, Conn., to Chicago, yet every 


tion. 


one of the 250 Yale men present heard their: “Prexy” 
speak. At its conclusion, they gave the famous Yale cheer, 
ending with “Hadley! Hadley! Hadley!” and each one 
heard his response, “Thank you! It is like 
having the Chicago meeting here in my home.” 

Of course, all this was accomplished by means of the 


In the past, we have heard of 


I am so glad! 


long distance telephone. 
greetings and music being transmitted for some distance, 
but only a limited number of persons were enabled to en- 
joy it. This is the first time that a speech has been made 
over such a great distance and to so many listeners. 

The success of this achievement indicates the advance- 
ment which has been made in the development of the 
long distance service in the past few years. 
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Success Due to Work. 
“Get the study habit.” 
This is the latest watchword among the thousands of employes 





of the Illinois Central Railroad and its allied lines. It was 
sent forth from the office of W. L. Park, vice-president and 
general manager, who installed an educational bureau on the 
Illinois Central system several months ago. 

It is the belief of Mr. Park that anyone who seeks success 
in the railroad field must burn the midnight oil with the 
same persistence as one who aims to climb to the top in 
medicine or in the law. 

The current bulletin of the educational bureau comments on 
the subject of study as follows: 

“You cannot get anything for nothing in any walk of life. 
You are paying the company for what it is giving you in better 
service to the company and to the public. You are making 
yourself better liked by the company through your increased 
ability. You are making the company better liked by the public 
because of the higher plane of intelligence on which study 
has placed you. You cannot reach this without the ‘study 
habit,’ and this is what the educational bureau costs you.” 

Railroads or telephones, it is all one in this case. “Dig” if 
you expect to climb. There are lots of things to learn yet. A 
man’s real education just begins when he leaves school or 
And hé dies still learning—unless he allows his brain 
to become atrophied. 


college. 











Sioux City Independent Controls New State and Bell 


Local Company Buys Independent Long Distance System, and Also Takes Over Sioux City Plant of Iowa Bell— 
Deal Involves Approximately $2,500,000—Baker Succeeds Cockerill as President of New State 
Company — Physical Merger to be Accomplished Soon. 


Negotiations have just been concluded at Sioux City, 
lowa, whereby the Sioux City (Independent) Telephone Co. 
takes over the property of the New State (long distance) 
Telephone Co. and also acquires the Sioux City property 
of the Iowa Bell Telephone Co. Howard S. Baker, presi- 
dent of the local Independent, has been elected president 
of the New State company. 

The consolidation of the Bell and Independent local 
plants will be brought about as rapidly as possible. The 
engineering details have not yet been worked out but it 
is probable that the Sioux City company’s modern ex- 
change will be devoted to the local business, while the ex- 
change of the Bell will handle the long distance business. 

The present $500,000 capital stock of the Sioux City 
company will be increased to an amount sufficient to cover 
the deal, aggregating approximately $2,500,000, and an 
additional sum to provide for improvements and extensions. 

The locai Independent equipment is automatic. It is 
proposed to take a vote among the subscribers of both 
Bell and Independent to determine whether this is to be 
retained, or whether they desire manual equipment. The 
Sioux City company has about 6,000 subscribers; the Iowa 
Bell has about 3,000. 

“The Sioux City stockholders of our companies have 
transferred to outside parties a part of their holdings,” 
said Mr. Baker in a statement made when the merger was 
formally announced. “For some time past it has been the 
tendency to eliminate two telephone systems in all parts 
of the country. In consequence negotiations have been 
pending for the past twelve months hereby a more com- 
prehensive telephone system could be operated in Sioux 
City for the benefit of the telephone users which would, 
at the same time, reduce the cost of operation caused by 
duplicate systems extending over practically the same 
streets and territory. 


“Few, except practical telephone men, realize the en- 
ormous expense occasioned by the duplication of pole 
lines, conduit, cable, switchboards and the attendant ex- 
pense of double relays of trouble men, office force, etc., 
and the vast annoyance and inconvenience entailed by 
telephone users being compelled to have two telephones 
to get a complete connection with all the telephone users 
of the city. 

“The Sioux City Telephone Co. was organized in 1903, 
by a few farseeing local men, who realized that the tele- 
phone situation in Sioux City at that time was_ unsat- 
isfactory. The company was formed exclusively by local 
men with home capital, and from the first day to the pres- 
ent time the principle of the company has been ‘efficient 
service and fair treatment of the patrons.’ That this 
policy has been a successful one and a powerful one has 
been attested by the enormous growth of our company 
and the fact that we have 6,000 telephones in operation 
today. 

“Our competitors have also broadened their policy 
greatly and improved their service to such an extent that 
the service in Sioux City today in both companies is sec- 
ond to none of any city the size of this in the United 
States. 

“The Sioux City holders have not parted with their 
controlling interest in the company. Practically all the 
original stockholders and especially all the larger ones, 
retain their stock and will continue their interest as here- 


tofore, and the same local board of directors, with pos- 
sibly one or two changes, will continue. 

“It has been decided by all the interests that I shall 
continue at the head of our companies as president and 
general manager, and in no way will the policy of fair 
treatment and good service be changed. 

“Our whole idea is to give our patrons the best serv- 
ice, and when we know what they want we shall give it 
to them. We had contemplated an expenditure upwards 
of $100,000 this year on construction, but the consumma- 
tion of this deal will require a much larger amount to 
bring the system to the standard we propose.” 





Says Tunnel Company Is on Sound Basis. 

That the Illinois Tunnel Co. is on a sound financial 
basis and that the sale ordered by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court was a necessary procedure to effect reorgan- 
ization is shown in a statement given out by C. O. Fris- 
bie, president of the company. 

“In regard to the decree of sale of the property of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co.,” said Mr. Frisbie, “I have to say that 
some time ago it was determined that a reorganization of 
the company must be effected in order to preserve and 
develop the property. Reorganization plans are now prac- 
tically completed, and this decree of sale of the property 
was entered as one of the necessary legal steps in com- 
pleting the reorganization. 

“It is contemplated that the reorganization will be ef- 
fected and the property taken out of the hands of the re- 
ceivers within the next sixty or ninety days. When the 
reorganization is finally effected the company will be upon 
a sound and conservative financial basis, with funds enough 
to carry out the purposes of the stockholders to extend 
the new automatic telephone system over the entire city 
of Chicago. 

“In order that this system may be comprehensive and 
supply the demands of subscribers for general service, 
contracts already have been made with connecting com- 
panies for long distance telephone service, under which 
our subscribers will have talking connections with all the 
important cities of the middle west, in addition to the 
many important cities with which we already have con- 
nection, and it is our purpose to further extend the service 
so that eventually we will give them connections with ev- 
ery city in the entire country.” 


Pacific Bell Loses Supreme Court Suit. 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week threw 
out of court the action of the Pacific States (Bell) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which sought to set aside the in- 
itiative and referendum in the state of Oregon. The Pa- 
cific States is owned by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

The suit arose through the voting by the people of Ore- 
gon of a 2 per cent. annual tax on the gross income of 
the telephone company in the state. It has been carried 
up through the various courts until it reached the supreme 
court. The latter declined to annul the initiative and ref- 
erendum feature of the state’s form of government, declar- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction, as the matter was purely 
political and governmental and was, therefore, a matter for 
congress to deal with—not the courts. 
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New Reorganization Plan of National Corporation. 

The proposition of J. H. Vercoe says a Pittsburgh dis- 
patch to Financial America, for reorganization of the 
properties of the National Telephone Corporation and its 
subsidiaries has been approved by the committee, com- 
posed of R. C. Hall, of Pittsburgh, Robert C. Dalzell and 
J. A. Hess, of Wheeling; J. W. Barnes, of Fairmont; 
and C. W. Bentley, of Parkersburg. The committee unani- 
mously recommended the plan to holders of the securities. 

Briefly the plan provides for the organization of three 
new companies to be known as the West Virginia company, 
the Ohio company, and the Pennsylvania company, all of the 
common stock of which is to be owned by a fourth corpo- 
ration, to be known as the “holding company” to be 
capitalized at $500,000. In addition to the common stocks 
of the three state companies, the authorized issues of new 
securities are to aggregate $5,000,000 preferred stock, and 
$9,000,000 5 per cent. twenty year bonds. 

The following terms are offered holders of Pittsburgh 
& Allegheny Telephone Co. obligations and securities; 
Receivers’ debts, 100 per cent. par in cash; bonds, 80 per 
cent. of par in bonds and 30 per cent. of par in preferred 
stock; preferred stock, 60 per cent. of par in bonds, or 
10 per cent. of par in cash and 40 per cent. of par in 
bonds; common steck, 10 per cent. of par in bonds. 

It is provided in the agreement that “with each three- 
fourths of a share of common stock, the vendor must de- 
liver one share of preferred at the prices named.” 

There are sixteen separate companies embraced in 
the proposed new deal. 
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“Insurgent” Directors Off Missouri Bell Board. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. assumed en- 
tire control of the Bell Telephone Co. of Missouri at the 
annual election of directors held at St. Louis on Tuesday. 

The five “insurgent” St. Louis directors did not attend 
the meeting and were not re-elected. C. S. Gleed, presi- 
dent of the company, voted the entire stock of the parent 
company for the eleven directors chosen. 

The new directors chosen are U. N. Bethel, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; E. D. 
Nims, vice-president of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co.; H. J. Pettingill, president of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co.; C. H. Wilson, general manager 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and F. H. 
Hamilton, of St. Louis, secretary and treasurer of the 
Frisco railroad. 

Officers of the local company will not be elected until 
later. President Gleed said he did not know when this 
meet will be held. 

Officials of telephone companies of eleven states are 
now represented in the directorate of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Missouri. 

“Tt will be seen as a result of today’s election that steps 
have been taken toward the unification of the Bell system 
in the middle western states,” said President Gleed after 
the stockholders’ meeting. “In the directorate are the 
presidents of telephone companies operating in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas.” 


To Raise Southern New England Dividend. 
President Alling, of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co., in touching on the question of an increase 
in the dividend rate from 6 to 7 per cent. says in his re- 
port: “The rate of earnings and the surplus of the com- 
pany, representing undivided profits, justify the proposed 
increase of dividend. 
“Seven per cent. is under the dividend rate which pre- 
vails in public service corporations in this state, and also 
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much under the rate which prevails in industrial organ- 
izations in this state. 

“We are clear that the stockholders of this company 
are entitled to the increase, and the board of directors 
will favorably consider this proposition when declaring 
the dividend of April, 1912.” 


Committee Votes Against “Tick-Tick” Telephones. 
The Chicago council committee on gas, oil and electric 





. light, after mature deliberation, has recommended to the 


council for passage an ordinance prohibiting the installa- 
tion or continued use of the “nickel-first” or “tick-tick” 
telephones by the Chicago Telephone Co., unless expressly 
agreed to by the user. This was done in the face of the 
fact that the telephone company asserted that it had over- 
come the objection urged against the instrument that it 
was useless in an emergency. The company proposed to 
attach a push button which would signal the operator in 
case of an emergency. 

It was believed that the council would consider the or- 
dinance at its meeting this week, but no action was taken. 





To Probe Bell Royalty in Washington. 


That the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph company an- 
nually pays the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
the parent organization, 4%4 per cent. of its earnings in 
Washington, or approximately $40,000, was the principal 
discovery by the state Public Service Commission at its 
final hearing to determine the valuation of the property 
of the company in the state. 

The commission now will endeavor to ascertain whether 
that amount is excessive, and the findings on that score 
will have considerable bearing on the ratemaking hear- 
ing which will be held soon. 

The hearing, which was before 
George A. Lee, was held at Seattle. 


Jesse J. Jones and 





Proposed Merger at Indianapolis not Popular. 

Many protests are being recorded against the proposed 
merger of the Indianapolis Telephone Co. with the Cen- 
tral Union Bell. C. A. Schrader, president of the Board 
of Works, has emphatically stated that it will never go 
through with his consent. 

The Business Men’s Association has adopted resolu- 
tions opposing the merger under any conditions. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 1 has filed a letter with the board 
stating that it is “unalterably opposed” to the plan, de- 
claring that it will result in the minimum of service at 
the maximum of cost. 


Louisville-Cumberland Hearing March 4. 
Officers of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in Louisville, have received notice that the two cases of 
the city of Louisville against the company have been set 
by the United States Supreme Court for March 4, and it 
is probable that a decision will be reached by the first 
of April. 
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Chicago Telephone Not After Illinois Tunnel. 
President Sunny says the Chicago Telephone Co. will not 
be a bidder for the telephone properties controlled by the 
Illinois Tunnel Co., to be sold March 19 by ‘order of the 
court to take it out of the receivers’ hands. 








Refuses to Permit Sale at Quincy. 

The Quincy (Ill.) city council has rejected the propo- 
sition to sell the Home Telephone Co. to the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Much of the Home company’s stock is owned 
by St. Louis people. 

















Rochester Company Ignores Federal Offer of $100,000 


Directorate of New York State Company, Despite Majority Interest of Buffalo Independent, Re-elects Former Officers 
and Pays no Attention to Proposition to Buy Preferred Stock at Par, Which is Quoted 
at but 25—B. G. Hubbell on Situation. 


B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, which owns a controlling in- 
terest in the stock of the Rochester Telephone Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., recently offered, on behalf of his com- 
pany, to purchase $100,000 of preferred stock 
of the Rochester organization, at par. The stock has a 
market value of about $25 at this time, par being $100. 

The offer was made for the purpose of placing in the 
hands of the management ready money which is much 
needed to carry out plans for expansion and betterment. 

In spite of this fact, the directors, at their regular meet- 
ing last Saturday, paid no attention to the proposition from 
3uffalo and re-elected the former officers without comment. 
These are: President, George R. Fuller; vice-president, 
George F. Roth; secretary, Fred C. Goodwin; treasurer, 
Charles M. Beattie; assistant and treasurer, 
George C. Fuller. 


treasury 


secretary 


The reason for this attitude has not been disclosed. As 
is known to TELEPHONY’s readers, the Federal acquired a 
majority interest in the stock of the Rochester concern 
some months ago, when an effort was made to sell it to 


the Bell, through the Friendship Telephone Co., a Bell ° 


corporation. This attempt was defeated by Mr. Hubbell 
and his associates, who themselves secured control. 

A majority of the outstanding stock, however, is held 
by a voting trust, composed of H. P. Brewster, Edward 
Bausch and W. S. Morse. This trust has the right to 
vote the stock, regardless of who owns it and the agree- 
ment runs to 1920. It is apparent, therefore, that, for some 
reason, the trust is responsible for the failure of the 
directors to accept the offer of the Federal company, al- 
though it was one which must have appealed to the secur- 
ity holders as being very much more than fair. 

The outcome of the incident cannot be predicted with 
any accuracy. In an interview given out by Mr. Hubbell 
after the directors’ meeting, he is quoted as saying, in 
part: 

“T am sick and tired of the constant insinuation that the 
lederal company will not act in good faith with the other 
stockholders in the Rochester Telephone Co. There is 
absolutely no justification for any such feeling. On two 
different occasions I have refused to name a price on the 
control of the Federal company, because it did not in- 
volve the protection of the security holders of the Roch- 
ester company and other companies with which we con- 
nect. 

“Any stockholder of the Federal company or of its sub- 
sidiary allied companies, who is familiar with this man- 
agement, knows that every security holder’s interest is 
treated equally—no man having a preference above an- 
other. This policy has been demonstrated so frequently 
and so fully that there is no occasion to raise any doubt 
regarding it, and if the security holders in the Rochester 
Telephone Co. want any pledge along these lines we are 
willing to sign anything they will present to us with this 
in view. 

“Of course, this is a r:diculous financial proposition on 
our part, because we can buy the stock in the market to- 
day at $25 per share, and it is only made because it gives 
the company a considerable sum of money, which we have 
been told it is much in need of for extensions of its serv- 
ice, and it adds an earnestness to our proposition and as- 
sures the bondholders and minority stockholders of our 


faith in the growth possible for the Rochester Telephone 
Co. if conducted aggressively. 

“There is a peculiar situation involved in this matter 
which merits the careful consideration of every bondholder 
and stockholder : 

“First—The trustees, by the terms of the trust 
ment, are under obligation to protect this company from 
purchase by the Bell until the expiration of the trust agree- 
ment in 1920. 

“Second—The present management is publicly on record 
as saying that there is no future for the Independent tele- 
phone business and that this company must be sold to the 
Bell because no money can be secured for its extensions. 

“Third—We are told by the present management that 
the stock of the company is oi no value, and that the com- 
pany should be wound up and sold to the Bell. 

“Fourth—The management has so far refused to accept 
our offer for investment of $100,000 in cash in the stock 
of the company at par, which it says has no value at all, 
and which investment must, of necessity, greatly benefit 
the bondholder and assist the company in the extension of 
its line, which it has in the past complained it could not 
find money for. 

“Tt seems to me there are a great many contradictions 
in these positions, and I cannot conceive of the manage- 
ment’s reasons for refusing to accept our offer of financial 


agree- 


assistance.” 





Recommends Organization of Independent. 

The committee which was appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Cullman, Ala., Commercial Club to take steps 
toward formulating plans for the organization of a stock 
company to build an Independent telephone system in 
Cullman to take the place of the Bell, whose service has 
been practically discontinued by its patrons, recommends 
that a stock company be formed, with long distance con- 
nections with the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., and the 
Peoples Home Telephone Co., of Birmingham, Ala., and 
such other companies as are available. A capitalization 
of $10,000 is suggested. 

A mass meeting is recommended at which the favorable 
attitude of the mayor and the city council towards grant- 
ing the new company a franchise may be made known to 
the people. 





Physical Consolidation at Council Bulffs. 


The physical consolidation of the Bell and the former 
Independent telephone systems in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
has been made by the cutover of the Independent lines 
from the Main street exchange to the newly enlarged ex- 
change on Scott street. A single service is now given 
subscribers in the city and a good portion of the county, 
with a combined list of between 5,000 and 6,000 stations. 
The new system includes exchanges at Mineola, Crescent, 
Minden, Boomer, and McClelland. It will also furnish 
direct communication with 400 or 500 farm lines. 


Independent May Contest Ottawa Field. 

Word is received from Ottawa, Ont., that there is a live 
prospect of the formation of an Independent company 
in that city, by local capitalists, which will ask for an 
exclusive franchise from the city council. The Bell’s 





present franchise expires on July 1, next. 
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The Campaign Bogey 


Our Quadrennial Depression —Why Business is Affected —Some Prophets. 


By J. C. 


supposed to be an enlightened age. Ease of 
has made the world vastly more _ intelli- 


This is 
communication 
gent. 

As Judge Gary, of the steet trust says, this ease of com- 
munication has made the wrongs of a few.to be the wrongs 
of the entire world. No longer can the nobleman secrete 
you in his dungeon without getting into print. 

But has this ease of communication made us any more 
courageous? Has it made us forget any fool traditions or 
superstitions? 

If the ground-hog happens to see his shadow on a Feb- 
ruary day, we are doomed to six more long, weary weeks 
of winter weather. 

If the sun happens to be obscured by winter’s clouds, 
then our hearts may beat with joy because balmy spring 
may be depended upon to help us forget the coal bills. 

All this happens in this country in the year of our Lord 
1912. 

Another equally foolish notion invented by some cold- 
footed party—possibly a financial writer of some popular 
five-cent magazine—is that business is rotten during the 
months preceding the presidential election. 

Just why business should have the blues, and a result- 
ant slow-down, no one has ever clearly explained to me. 
It’s just as simple as the proof that rheumatism is cured 
by carrying a buckeye in your pocket. 

Did it ever occur to you, after some refreshment of your 
memory, that business in the present tense has always 
been rotten? 

I often wonder how we all manage to keep ahead at all! 


Our friend, Roger Babson, of Saturday Evening Post 
memory, has it all fixed that the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi is having hard times. 

Also that northwest Canada has reached the high-pres- 
sure mark, and, ere you read this, fragments of busted 
booms may be falling about devoted heads! 

Just how a Boston man gets such close information, | 
can not say. The country west of the Mississippi has had 
some dry years. Today, moisture conditions are nearly 
perfect. Confidence is at its highest point. 

But it is presidential election year, and you are to be 
frightened by these eastern prophets. It is scheduled in 
advance. 


I have about decided that the failure of some four- 
flushing New York broker worries these eastern financial 
prophets much more than real conditions. I have noticed, 
too, that people eat, drink and are merry regardless of who 
is president—and particularly this year! 

The issues of Democrats and Republicans are the same. 
Possibly a few hardware dealers will be alarmed because 
the tariff’ on pocket-knives will be lowered and a loss of a 
few hundred dollars may result. 

But further excuses for slackening business are more 
far-fetched than this. 

I remember how Grover Cleveland used to be blamed 
for the failure of every peanut stand. And in Roosevelt’s 
day, we had the worst panic of all. 

So they are not questions of party. 
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Panics are not political. They are an artificial product. 
They are the result of premeditated attacks or raids upon 
financial newcomers, who think Wall Street and easy 
money are first cousins. 

It takes lots of money to support New York. And suck- 
ers have to be sacrificed every second. It is lucky that 
one is born. every second, or New York could not exist. 
Failures are not political, either. They are intensely hu- 
man. 

Few men have real commercial instinct. Not five out of 
a hundred ever qualify in Bradstreet’s Blue Book. And 
four out of that five are scared to death as long as they 
are in business, 

No one knows why—just afraid! 

And the bigger they are, the more their degree of fear. 


Years have come and years have gone; presidents have 
been inaugurated and have retired; parties have been in 
power and out of power; and still their business has gone 
beyond their wildest dreams, But they are depressed just 
the same. 


It is pure superstition! 

It is as absurd as the tom-tom of the Indian medicine- 
man as a healer. And the volcano as the token of an angry 
God. 

It surely is beyond explanation! 








Financial prophets, who hang around Wall Street, expect 
business to get back to activity in July. 

Why July? And what kind of business? 
the transfers of stocks and bonds? 

Does that affect you or me? I fail to appreciate it! 

Business is just as good as people choose to make it 
by their personal activity. 


Do they mean 


July is the expected date for the landing of active busi- 
ness—because at that time the presidential nominations 
have been made, and the political platforms are under- 
stood. 

As soon as business gets this precious information, it 
proceeds to get active, and once more our wheels will 
hum, and our dinner pails will be full. 


It would be just as logical for active business to wait 
for the election to be sure of the platform, and then wait 
for the inauguration to see if the president means to carry 
out the precious platform, and finally, to wait and worry 
because there’s another election four years off and some 
new platforms! 


Why not be blue for the rest of all time? 

There never will be any certainty as long as we live, 
znd any man who goes into business 9n that basis ha; 
many surprises coming! 


A year ago, a group of self-constituted financial prophets 
decided that this foolish tradition of depressed business 
during a presidential election year should be relegated to 
the scrap-heap! 

That, for one time, the election of a president should 
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not disturb business. That ordinarily courageous men 
should no Jonger be frightened by a mere bogey. 

In short, every business man was to be brave, although 
privately his knees could quake and his teeth chatter. 


Aha! No longer would this financial ghost stalk about 
in 1912 and frighten our business children. Every one 
would be sensible. Large orders would be entered. Wheels 
were to hum. And the seven o’clock whistle was to blow 
cheerily! 

No one would wait for August or November to fire the 
boilers of the factory. We would all gird our loins about, 
and go to the industrial fray with keen joy in our hearts. 

Truly a lovely picture! 


Alas! Resolutions are made only to be broken! 

Already has the Roosevelt talk begun to frighten busi- 
ness. Already has that miserable little tariff bogey com- 
menced to play peek-a-boo with the frightened business 
man! 

The great leaders are uneasy. Business men are organ- 
izing Roosevelt leagues. The hysterical things must do 
something! And all are sighing for the death of the 
Sherman law! 


Really, this awful picture of business carnage sickens 
me. And possibly you faint as you read the dreams of 
the financial writers! 

You despair of your business as you read of the fearful 
mental condition of those engaged in Big Business! 

You can’t understand why these great Wall Street busi- 
ness men should be frightened by a pumpkin head; why 
they should have bad nights, crying out in their worried 
sleep, “My kingdom for Active Business!” 


Business goes right on, succeeding or 
And it 


It is all bunk! 
failing, according to the human being in control. 
will be ever thus! 

In the minds of the financial writers, business is but a 
second childhood. 

As, when children, we played with our toys for fun, so, 
as men, we play with our toys for profit! I presume we 
never grow up. 


I learn, further, that those who determined to be brave 
during this presidential year have finally decided to be 
afraid, because this election is different—that it -was wise 
to be on the safe side—and go slow! Alas! for those 
good resolutions! 

There are too many men who play on the safe side 

and then wonder why they do not get anywhere. 
_ Our own business is full of men who sit by, concealing 
opinions, secretly encouraging fights, all the time playing 
safe! And unaware of the contempt of the men who are 
not afraid to take chances for the improvement of condi- 
tions. 

Nobody admires foolhardy courage where men go down 
to failure and death for some visionary thing. But I am 
sure that cowards are more contemptible than murderers. 


I am sick and tired of so many contradictions in the 
business game—about the tariff—and the Sherman Act— 
and presidential years! 

Did you ever notice that it is the banking profession 
which make the talk about bravery before a presidential 
year and conservatism during it? 

I fail to see how bankers can call themselves business 
men. City banking is a profession, and a cold-blooded 
mistaken one, too. 
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All of us realize that the banks are convenient if not 
necessary. 

And I realize particularly the value of the so-called 
country banker—the one who knows the personal necessi- 
ties of every man in his county and is a real civic factor. 

You never hear him making any complaint! 


But the city banker is the man who is putting on airs 
and is trying to frighten business. He is carry the pump- 
kin head, because he realizes that when superstition is 
dead, so is his strangle-hold on business men dead! 

A Chicago man told me the other day that every time 
he dealt with a Chicago bank he believed more fully in 
capital punishment. 


You don’t need to go far to find the institution which 
is guilty of the quadrennial depression talk. 

No dictator in this world was ever put there by others. 
He puts himself into the job. 

City banks have assumed the robes of dictatorship and 
are playing ducks and drakes with it. 

Give them all the rope they need. Incompetency, as 
well as superficiality, will inevitably choke itself! 

Independent telephone interests have reason to wel- 
come the so-called money trust investigation. 

I have heard even that the bank examiner of Kansas— 
that alleged-to-be populistic state—rejects telephone se- 
curities as bank collateral—but usually swallows accommo- 
dation commercial paper whole! 

You can see that the banking interests are even trying 
to dictate industrial lines, as to which shall die and which 


shall live! 


So far, this banking influence has not harmed the busi- 
ness. Let us hope that the fight on telephone securities 
will be called off. 

The fight reminds me of the two enemies in the sinking 
boat—each one was willing to die if he saw his enemy go, 
too! 


The fight on local telephone securities is a losing one. 
It is a terrible roorback! It will eventually damage the 
institution which instigated the fight. 

Campaign bogies are merely fancies. They are designed 
to cover up real wrongs. 

I wish every man would investigate the attitude of the 
state bank inspectors regarding their telephone securities 
—and let us know. 

It will make interesting matter for the money trust in- 
vestigation! 


There are no ghosts! But there are many institutions 
that parade around in the guise of them. 

Next time you face a ghost, don’t run—grab him! 
you will be surprised at his identity! 


And 


This is a material age, and I am surprised that more 
people do not recognize it as such. 

Witchcraft is dead, as far as your competing rival’s body 
is concerned, but financial witchcraft still flourishes, and 
is at its maximum power now. 

Just as surely as bodily witchcraft is a thing of the past, 
so surely will business and financial witchcraft pass away 
to disuse and oblivion! 

Some day, the election of a president will not disturb 
the rest of the financial agitator. He will be hanged! 


MORAL:—Don’t be afraid of shadows! 
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Emergency Slugs for “Nickel-First” Telephones. 

The Chicago (Bell) Telephone Co., in its anxiety to re- 
tain the “nickel-first” telephones in service, and to placate 
the city council, which has now practically agreed upon their 
abolition, hastily issued to each subscriber recently a card 
containing what it designated as “emergency slugs.” The 
accompanying illustration shows the card, with its three 
slugs. 

The inscriptions on the card are self-explanatory. The 
two points most frequent and effectively raised against the 
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“nickel-first” telephone were that, if, as frequently hap- 
pens to the most careful, there was no nickel in the house, 
it would be impossible to reach the police and fire depart- 
ments in a hurry, and the telephone would, in consequence, 
be useless. The Chicago newspapers have printed details 
of a number of instances in which this precise condition 
obtained. 





British Telephones and Telegraphs. 

The two following items are from the London Financial 
Times and London Times, respectively. They are interest- 
ing as bearing in a general way upon the operation of 
telephones and telegraphs by the British government. 

The Financial “Times says, referring to the taking over 
of the National Telephone Co. system: “On January 1 the 
British government entered into the proprietorship of the 
colossal ‘talking’ business controlled by the National Tele- 
phone Co. What this new responsibility taken over by the 
post. office authorities means can be best judged by the 
following huge figures supplied to the Press Association by 
Mr. Goddard, the general superintendent of the company: 
Number of employes (of which about one-third are 
women), 18,000; capital outlay, $79,685,000; gross income 
(last. year), $17,286,000; number of exchanges, 1,600; num- 
ber of telephone stations, 560,000; miles of telephone wires, 
1,253,890 (including 287,471 in metropolitan area). The 
post office already controls some 800,000 miles of telephone 
wires, with 120,000 subscribers, the trunk service having 
passed into their hands some few years ago, and the capi- 
tal outlay of the combined undertakings reaches the enor- 
mous figure of something like $122,000,000.” 

Cheap night telegrams are now being experimented with 
and the Times has the following about the opening of the 
service: “Postmaster Gerieral Herbert Samuel announced 
in the House of. Commons on December 5 the intention 
of his department to introduce experimentally the system 
of cheap night telegrams, so as to make use of the telegraph 
system during hours when it is now idle. At the outset the 
system is being tried between London and Aberdeen and 
London and Belfast, and it was inaugurated on January 1. 
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The charge is 6d. (12 cents) for 36 words and Vd. (1 cent) 
for every 3 words thereafter. The telegrams are accepted 
up to midnight at the head offices and delivered with the 
first morning delivery of letters. 

“Our Belfast correspondent telegraphs: ‘The experi- 
mental system of cheap night telegrams between Belfast 
and London was introduced on New Year’s night. The 
experiment, it is expected, will scarcely affect business 
arrangements on a large scale, as the majority of commer- 
cial houses have their letters posted before 7:30 p. m., which 
insures delivery in London on the following day. The 
number of telegraph letters posted to and from Belfast on 
Monday night was small, the great majority coming from 
London. The postal authorities deem it advisable at this 
initial stage of the experiment to withhold the number of 
telegraph letters dispatched and received.’ 

“In commercial circles the general feeling seemed to be 
that, while the letter telegram will answer in many isolated 
cases, postal facilities at present are sufficiently compre- 
hensive to meet all the requirements of business. The 
new departure, however, is welcomed and may develop.” 


> 


Suicide at the Telephone. 


When, a few years ago, an ingenious French dramatist 
showed on the stage in his own and other lands, includ- 
ing this one, how a man would probably act while he 
stood at the telephone and listened to the killing of his 
wife by burglars, many miles away, none of us saw, in- 
deed, any intrinsic impossibility in the idea, says a writer 
in the New York Times. What the stage requires, how- 
ever, is plausibility, not possibility, and for some reason 
or other the curious little play excited an interest that 
was of the mildest sort and soon satisfied. It got a good 
deal of space in the newspapers, but nowhere did many 
people go to see it, none of the few cared much for it, 
and. it was soon taken off and forgotten. 

If that play were brought out now perhaps it would 
have a better fate, for reality has justified imagination, 
and in this city a husband, called to the telephone for 
the purpose, has heard, as did the French husband, the 
shot that killed his wife and the emotions which the 
actor tried—not very successfully—to exhibit and describe 
the American husband unquestionably felt and more or 
less expressed by word and action. 

The real and the imagined episodes were not, indeed, 
quite alike, for in the one case the wife was murdered 
and in the other she killed herself. Not only, however, 
were the two essentially similar, so far as “construction” 
goes, but the course of actual events rather surpassed in- 
vention in creating emotional stress, for while in the 
play the husband was in no way responsible for what 
happened, and had only to manifest helplessness and hor- 
ror, the man for whom the scene was truth, not fiction, 
was also affected, as soon as he heard the fatal shot by 
the knowledge that if he had not too long and too sternly 
nourished resentment at a petty offense the shot would not 
have been fired. 

The telephone is a wonderful invention—perhaps, every- 
thing considered, the most wonderful that was made in 
the century that produced a greater number of wonderful 
machines than all the centuries that preceded it. Probably 
not even the railway so affected and changed methods of 
life as did the telephone, for railways simply bettered 
what we already had, while the telephone, though only 
another means of communication, was so different from 
any that had previously existed, and accomplished such 
marvels in the way of quickening and making more inti- 
mate the relations of human beings, that it could be called 
quite new. 




















Importance of Telephone in Power System Operation’ 


Desirability of Being Able to Communicate With Any Department of Huge Organization Without Delay — 
May Reach Chief Operator Instantly in Cases of Trouble — Complete Description of 
: Representative System of Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 


By S. R. Edwards 


Few engineers outside of those directly interested in 
power plant operation realize the important part the tele- 
phone takes in the maintenance of service by power and 
lighting companies. The expansion of power plants into 
systems covering many square miles and embracing one 
or more generating stations with a depending chain of 
substations necessitated centralizing the responsibility for 
the operating. Hence all large systems now have the op- 
erating control vested in load dispatches or chief oper- 
ators, who must have facilities for keeping in constant 
touch with the various stations and substations under their 
supervision. 

For these facilities the power companies naturally turned 
to the telephone as the best method of obtaining ready 
communication between the various branches of their sys- 
tems. As the systems increased in size, the use of the tele- 
phone increased, until now it is an invaluable adjunct in the 
operation of power and transmission systems. 

The development of the telephone in operating work 
was gradual. At first the ordinary service furnished by 
telephone companies through the local exchanges was used, 
but this did not prove satisfactory on account of the time 
necessary to obtain connections, especially where the calls 
had to pass through more than one exchange or to ad- 
jacent towns. It also happened that the lines were re- 
ported busy, thus involving delays. As dependence upon 
the telephone increased, better service had to be provided 
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and private systems for the exclusive use of the.operating 
department came into use. These systems connected di- 
rectly to the various points, so that the load dispatchers 
could instantly get into communication with the 
operators. 

At the present time, it is seldom that a transmission line 
is projected without provision for a telephone line on the 
sanie poles. In cases of extra high potential, the telephone 
line is placed on separate poles. Some of the 
built and maintained by the telephone companies 
sections of the 
cated. Occasionally two separate lines are maintained, one 
leased from the telephone company and the other built 
by the power company, so that it is seldom communication 
between various part of the system is impossible. 

As an illustration of the extensive use of the telephone 
by a large power and lighting company, the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago may be taken. This com- 
pany serves a territory approximately 27 miles long and 8 
miles wide. It has three generating stations, with a fourth 
which will contain the largest turbo-generators in existence, 
rapidly nearing completion, about fifty substations and ap- 
proximately 200 transmission lines whose voltages range 
from 9,000 volts to 20,000 volts. The system is divided into 
four operating divisions, in order to lessen the possibility 
of a complete shut down should trouble occur, due to oper- 
ating as large a capacity in multiple during the period 
heavy load. 

All the high tension switching is controlled by the load 
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lines are 
in those 
country in which the power system is lo- 





















































The Telephone Switchboard is an Essential Part of the Equipment of a Power Company’s Load Dispatcher’s Office. 
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dispatcher, who is located at the company’s headquarters 
in the down-town district. In his office occupying one en- 
tire side of the room is a large one line diagram which 
shows all the stations, transmission and tie lines and sub- 
stations. Colored plugs are placed at the points where 
oil switches are located, their color indicating whether the 
switch is opened or closed. 

The orders governing all high tension switching, of 
which there is a great amount, are transmitted by tele- 
phone to the various parties concerned. When the order is 
executed the station operator reports back over the tele- 
phone to the load dispatcher. The wall diagram is then 
plugged up with the colored plugs in accordance with the 
actual conditions of the system. 

The illustration shows the telephone switchboard upon 
which all the lines of the private telephone system termin- 
ate, also the wall diagram of the high tension circuits. The 
common battery system is used. The board is of special 
two-position desk type design and is equipped with fifty 
lines, which are in multiple with the positions. 
is so arranged that three and even four dispatchers can be 
used, although ordinarily one dispatcher is sufficient, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, when two take care of the 
operating. A monitor’s circuit is provided so that the chief 
load dispatcher can listen in and thus keep in touch with 
the instructions and especially the reports which come in 
from the station operators. Only the calling ends of the 
cords are used, as no connections from one line to another 
are made through this board. As an extra precaution 
against possible trouble on the private system, connections 
may be had with the various stations over the regular 
lines of the Chicago Telephone Co. 

The load dispatcher’s office is furnished with detailed cir- 
cuit diagrams of all stations, which are readily available 
in case more information is desired than can be obtained 
from the wall diagram. 

All cases of trouble in the stations or on the transmis- 
sion lines are reported by telephone to the load dispatcher, 
who issues telephonic instructions covering arrangements, 
so that service will not be interrupted. 
| Companies operating in a territory which covers a large 
area and includes a number of towns, depend entirely upon 
the telephone for keeping the service up to the proper 
standard. The chief operator, who is generally located in 
a town where one of the generating stations is located, 
controls the high tension switching and properly distrib- 
utes the load between the generating stations and sub- 
stations. The substation operators call him upon the tele- 
phone whenever there is any serious trouble and he gives 
instructions regarding methods of clearing the trouble. It 
is quite evident that the chief operator, located in a quiet 
well-lighted room several miles away from the scene of 
trouble will be able to think more clearly and to better 
purpose than the substation operator who, by the light of 
a lantern, is endeavoring to clear the board and who prob- 
ably is quite excited. Where equipment is damaged so 
that it has to be replaced, the repair men, called by tele- 
phone, are started at once. 

The telephone is also of great service to the patrolman 
df the transmission line, or the lineman sent to repair a 
broken wire or insulator, possibly several miles from the 
station. When the work is completed, the station operator 
is notified by means of a portable telephone set connected 
to the private line. 

Occasionally the transmission lines are divided into sec- 
tions by disconnect switches and it is necessary at times 
to open these switches. Telephone sets mounted in special 
boxes are usually installed near these places, so that the 
station operator can be notified promptly when the switch 
is opened or closed. 
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Another use of the telephone by a company is the col- 
lection of trouble reports from all the districts in which 
the company operates. These reports are telephoned in 
to the main office every morning, typewritten and dis- 
tributed among the various officials, so that they are kept 
well informed regarding operating conditions. 

In the construction of private telephone lines on the 
same poles with the high tension lines some interesting 
engineering problems arose. The lines were very noisy 


‘from induction, in some cases it being impossible to trans- 


Transpositions were tried and the noises 
were reduced to some extent. Attention was then directed 
to the insulation of the lines. It was found that porcelain 
insulators reduced the noise to a great extent and now the 
glass insulators are seldom used. The method of trans- 
posing was investigated and insulators with a very large 
petticoat between the wires were tried. This likewise im- 
proved the insulation, especially in wet weather. It is now 
common practice to use a transposition fixture by which 
the insulators are placed one above the other in the same 
vertical plane, with a distance of about twelve inches be- 
tween them. This method removes the crossing of the 
wires to midway between poles and increases the distances 
between them. 

With the insulation of the lines in the best possible con- 
dition and transpositions at intervals varying from every 
other pole to every eighth or tenth pole, depending upon 
local conditions, the noises on the lines can be diminished 
so that entirely satisfactory transmission may be had. 

Various experiments have been made with a view of 
taking off the static charges which are present more or less 
on the lines. Retardation or drainage coils bridged across 
the line with the central point grounded, have been suc- 
cessfully used on some lines. 

On these private telephone lines there is danger of high 
potentials coming into the switchboards and telephone 
sets. To furnish protection against this, an insulating 
transformer is generally used. Fuses, an ungrounded light- 
ning arrester and an adjustable spark gap should be placed 
on the line side. The arrangement is such that in case of 
lightning discharges or of actual contact with the high ten- 
sion lines, an arc will be formed between the wires at the 
spark gap and the fuse blown, thus disconnecting the trans- 
former and telephone instruments from the line. The un- 
grounded lightning arrester protects the transformer wind- 
ings from any accidental condition which might produce an 
unbalanced condition of potential. The use of the trans- 
former cuts down speech transmission to a certain extent. 
but on comparatively short lines its effect is hardly notice- 
able, while the protection afforded amply justifies its use. 
Conversation has been carried on over the telephone lines 
thus equipped, where an induced potential of approximate- 
ly 7000 volts was present. 

Some generating stations are now equipped with inter- 
communicating telephone systems, so that communication 
can readily be had between the chief engineer, the chief 
operator, watch engineer, boiler room, or other parts of 
the plant. This being for local use is of course independ- 
ent of the private line system. It is much more satisfac- 
tory than the speaking tube systems in common use. 

The utility of the telephone in the service of power com- 
panies is increasing with their growth and it is extremely 
doubtful if anything approaching satisfactory service could 
be rendered without it. It is one of the most essential 
factors in the successful operation of the Jong power 
transmission systems in the West and other sections of 
the country. Mention of the telephone, which is made 
with increasing frequency in articles descriptive of power 
systems, indicates that it is gradually being acknowledged 
as part of the necessary equipment of such systems. 
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linois Toll Clearing House is Accomplishing’ 


Brief Resume of Organization of System and Its Progress Up to Date—Sound Arguments for Its Being and for the 
Continued and Larger Support of Independent Telephone Companies Throughout 
the State and in Adjoining Territory. 


By Ed. D. Glandon 


From time to time notice of the doings of the Indepen- 
dent Toll Clearing Co., located at Springfield, Ill., has ap- 
peared in these columns, and now that the clearing com- 
pany has a few months 
of history behind it and 
some knowledge of its 
strength and weaknesses, 
it seems wise that such 





information, together 
with its history, organi- 
zation and methods of 
operation be 
operating companies 
throughout the country 
in order that they may 
avail themselves of its 
advantages and _ protec- 
tion. 

The need of such an 
organization has _ been 
felt ever since Indepen- 
dent toll lines began to 
be interconnected, and 
the subject, I think, has 
been discussed at every 
one of our state meet- 
ings, since the Indepen- 
dent telephone year one. Several attempts have been made 
heretofore looking to the formation of such an organiza- 
tion, but all failed, until, by authority of the state organ- 
ization at its meeting in Quincy, IIl., about a year ago, a 
committee was appointed and instructed to take the neces- 
sary steps to complete and establish the organization. The 
committee consisted of E. D. Glandon, L. A. Herrick, Chas. 
R. Peel, and Maro B. Farwell . 

The committee employed J. W. Coffey, of the Coffey 
System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and began business 
clearing the July reports. Mr. Coffey perfected the or- 
ganization and was then succeeded by Mr. Gilmore as 
manager. 

The company was incorporated under the above title 
with an authorized capital stock of $2,500. The officers 
elected were F. A. Dolph, president; J. W. Collins, vice- 
president; M. B. Farwell, secretary; and E. D. Glandon, 
treasurer, all of whom, together with C. M. Erwin, con- 
stituted the executive committee. 

The board of directors consists of fifteen representative 
telephone men scattered throughout the state. All of the 
executive committee are members of the board of direc- 
tors, which includes C. O. Frisbie, L. A. Herrick, J. W. Bar- 
rett, Manford Savage, F. C. Woods, W. S. Fisher, A. F. Loehr 
and T. C. Ainsworth. 

In order to make reports and have the business cleared 
through the company it is necessary to take stock accord- 
ing to the toll mileage and number of telephones operated 
—one share for every 250 telephones, no one person or 
company being permitted to own more than twenty-five 
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*Paper read at annual convention of Illinois Independent 
Association, recently held at Peoria. Originally prepared as 
a contribution to TrLEPHONY. 


shares, the shares being $10 each. The basis for settle- 
ment of toll business passing through the toll company 
is that most commonly incorporated into the contract of 
connecting companies; namely 25 per cent. to the originat- 
ing company and a division of the remainder according to 
the air line distance between point of origin, point or points 
of transfer and destination. The clearing company fur- 
nishes all blanks for making reports, and the report for 
any month must be in the office of the clearing company 
by the tenth of the following month. 

When audit has been made and the balances determined, 
notice is sent to debtor companies, and when collections 
are made payment is made to companies having credit 
balances. The percentage according to the expense of the 
office is deducted for the work of clearing. This expense 
will vary according to the work done. It is estimated that, 
after the office gets into proper running order, and debts 
paid, the amount for clearing will run somewhere between 
5 per cent. and 7 per cent. of the net mileage. 
per cent., or 9 per cent. gross. 

It was to be expected, and we are not disappointed in it, 
that the complicated contracts in existence over the coun- 
try would give us trouble until they were made more uni- 
form. All sorts of contracts have been found, and it is 
one of the principal purposes of this company now that a 
standard basis for settlement has been agreed upon to 
urge that, as rapidly as possible, all numbers conform to 
the standard, and request that all new contracts be made 
standard. 

One thing which is of great importance in enabling the 
clearing house to close up its business promptly is that 
contracts should be made so as to pay commission to the 
party collecting the money; that is, that the commission on 
reverse business go to the terminating company. 

We appreciate the fact that considerable question may 
arise as to the equity of this arrangement, with. no great 
advantage to either side of the argument, and inasmuch 
as the plan adopted by the clearing house is equal in favor 
and is of material advantage in the handling of the ac- 
counts we ask that this plan be adopted, and where any 
great loss occurs as compared to former arrangements, let 
that be determined and settled outside of the regular clear- 
ing account. The clearing company will, as far as possible, 
take care of the special features of contracts until such 
time as they may be changed to the standard. 

The clearing company stands as the arbiter between al! 
independently owned toll properties in the transaction of 
their business and, inasmuch as it is the creature and 
servant of them, and is controlled by them, it will be just 
what they make it in point of service and expense. Its 
success will reflect the success of the Independent move- 
ment, and vice versa. It is to be hoped that, where conten- 
tions between or slight advantages over, neighbors, have 
existed they will lay aside their differences and pass up 
their reports for settlement through the clearing company. 

Some local clearing has been done by a few of the com- 
panies throughout the state in self defense, and perhaps 
some salaries may be cut off by co-operation with the 
clearing company, but even though this should be. neces- 
sary, and opposition arise on account of it, it should not be 
permitted to stand in the way of a general forward move- 
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Independents of the state to stan- 
and perhaps in the future, through 


ment on the part of the 
dardize their accounting, 


the clearing jiouse, to accomplish other things which 
hitherto have been impossible of accomplishment. The 
clearing company should be a strong argument to the 


prospective investor in telephone securities in that he will 
recognize that, should his company do a toll business, it 
would be guaranteed its proper part of joint toll earn- 

Now that the clearing company has been established and 
is in good working order, let us again urge the co-opera- 
tion of every independently owned concern in the state of 
Illinois or adjacent states not having a clearing company. 
ings. 





New Haven Address Delivered in Chicago. 

A rather unique feature was injected into the annual 
banquet of the Yale alumni, known as the Chicago Yale 
Club, which was held in Chicago, last Saturday evening. 
This was an address delivered by Arthur T. Hadley, presi- 
dent of Yale University, at his home in Hill House ave- 
New Haven, Conn., which was listened to over the 
long distance wires by the 250 Yale men, gathered at 
the Blackstone Hotel, in Chicago, something like a thou- 
sand miles distant from the speaker. 

Watch case receivers were hung beneath the table edge 
at every plate and, after all connections had been made, 
the toastmaster, George S. Payson, introduced “The speak- 
er of the evening—Prexy Hadley.” There was a _ loud 
cheering, after which President Hadley could be distinct- 
ly heard by every diner. 

In the course of his remarks, President Hadley paid his 
respects to the telephone, .as follows: 

For years we have been told that the great need of 
Yale was to keep in touch with all sections of the 
country, and particularly with the West. How Yale 
was to do this no one has told me—no one until to- 
day, when the committee of Chicago alumni said the 
word and it was done. 

I see no limit to the effects of this innovation. Look- 
ing at the situation as a member of the Yale faculty, 
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I wonder whether it is going to revolutionize the or- 
ganization of colleges of the country. For what can 
be done with graduates may also be done with under- 
graduates. 

Are we to have a Chicago section of Yale, and a St. 
Louis section of Yale, and a Denver section of Yale, 
all listening to the same lectures hundreds of miles 
apart? Will the offices of our deans and directors be- 
come mere central telephone exchanges? And there 
is another aspect to this whole matter. As a semi- 
professional after-dinner speaker, | am impressed with 
the grave consequences which this new style of ora- 
tory involves. 

Whether its ret result will be good or bad I do 
not venture to predict. It will do the speaker good 
by relieving him of the railroad journey. It will do 
him harm by compelling him to speak without hav- 
ing the pleasure of seeing his audience in return, and 
it may expose him to the necessity of having to make 
several after-dinner speeches in the same evening— 
a burden which custom has hitherto imposed only on 
the President of the United States. 

To accomplish this unusual event, two through No. 8 
loaded copper circuits were employed, still another being 
used by experts of the telephone company for purposes 
of general supervision. President Hadley spoke into an 
ordinary transmitter at New Haven end. At Chicago two 
special repeaters were bridged across the line, permitting 
a gain of 12 miles. Connected with each repeater were 
about 130 receivers, arranged in multiple series of eight, 
making a total of 264 receivers connected to the 
main line through both repeaters. The circuit was one- 
way, that is, it operated in one direction only—to Chicago. 

The second circuit was connected at the New Haven 
end to President Hadley’s receiver, and at the Chicago 
end to a loud, sensitive microphone. This enabled him 
to hear all the applause and the cheers with which his 
remarks were greeted, as well as the Yale “yell” with 
which they were concluded. 

The accompanying photograph shows a portion of the 
banquet hall, with the diners listening intently to catch 
the words of the address. 
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Members of Chicago Yale Club Listening to Address of President Hadley Over a Thousand Miles of Wire. 








Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Looks to Government Ownership. 

Within a few days Representative Sabath, of Illinois, 
will introduce a resolution asking for a physical valuation 
on all the express, telegraph and telephone companies of 
the United States as a step toward bringing them under 
the administration of the federal postoffice department. 

“If the postoffice department had control of the ex- 
press, telephone and telegraph companies it could run them 
at a profit of $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year,” said Mr. 
Sabath, in an interview given out at Washington. 

“T think that all three—the express, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies—could be worked to a nicety under the 
postoffice department. We have a great system there— 
all the postoffices that could be desired, and I think that 
within a year after its inauguration the benefit of the sys- 
tem would be felt by the people and the increased financial 
returns would be felt by the treasury.” 


ae 


Montreal Considers Municipal Ownership. 

Tentative steps looking towards the establishment of 
a municipal telephone system or a possible municipaliza- 
tion of the existing telephone service were taken at a 
caucus of the Montreal, Ont., city council recently when 
a telephone committee was appointed. 

The chairman, A. Blumenthal, declares flatly that there 
is no reason why Montreal should not own its telephone 
system. The city controller states that he knows of no 
legal impediment. 





Oakland to Exercise Charter Right to Fix Rates. 

The Oakland, Cal., city council has initiated a move- 
ment looking to the fixing of rates for public service cor- 
porations. 

The first move was made by Frank K. Mott, mayor, in 
the form of two resolutions introduced and passed by the 
council, requiring the various public service corporations 
doing business within the city of Oakland to file with 
the council sworn statements giving full statistics as to 
receipts and expenditures, cost of maintenance and other 
details necessary to the council as information on which 
to base rates charged to consumers for the coming year. 

The new city charter gives the council the right to 
prescribe and regulate rates, fares, rentals or charges 
made for services rendered the public under all grants 
of privileges. 

This power must be exercised in accordance with a 
charter provision requiring that the rates shall not be fixed 
by the council at lower price or rate “than will produce 
a net revenue to the grantee of less than 5 per centum per 
annum, computed on the actual cost of construction of 
the plant and property actually used and employed in the 
transaction of business.” 








Municipal. Ownership Plan Under Way. 

Co-operation of the city of Oakland, Cal., with Berk- 
eley in the movement to acquire a municipally owned 
telephone system for the cities of the bay region by 
taking over the Bay Cities Home Telephone Co., was 
tentatively agreed upon by the Oakland city council in 
a resolution authorizing Frank K. Mott, the mayor, to 
appoint a committee of three to meet with the Berkeley, 
San Francisco and other committees to consider the proj- 
ect. 


The Berkeley council has also authorized its mayor, 
J. Stitt Wilson, to take up the matter. The project was 
indorsed by twenty of Berkeley’s most prominent busi- 
ness men in a communication which was read at a re- 
cent meeting of the city council. They stated that a 
merger with the Bell would be in opposition to their 
desires. 





Proposed Interconnection Bill in Kentucky. 


House Bill No. 294, introduced in the lower branch of 
the Kentucky Assembly by Harry A. Schoberth provides 
for the interchange and transmission of telephone mes- 
sages between competing telephone companies. 

Telephone companies are required by this proposed law 
to receive and transmit each others’ messages without dis- 
crimination. 





Cincinnati Connection Before Commission. 


Declaring that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., 
have entered into an agreement to refuse to accept mes- 
sages from the Hamilton (Ohio) Home Telephone Co., 
officials of the latter have filed a complaint with the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, at Columbus. 

The Home company alleges that the messages of other 
Independent telephone companies are accepted by the Bell 
people and that through their inability to connect with 
Cincinnati they are practically cut off from the rest of 
the country to the inconvenience of their 2,700 subscribers. 
The complaint of the Home company is in line with a 
campaign begun by the Cincinnati Commercial Associa- 
tion. The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce has appointed 
a committee to work with the Cincinnati body toward se- 
curing an interchange of messages. 


After final hearings before the Public Service Commis- 
sion, five telephone companies, the Scott Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Scott; the Home Telephone Co., of Waverly; 
the Fayetteville Telephone Co., of Fayetteville; the Ash- 
tabula Telephone Co., and the Oberlin Telephone Co. were 
authorized to form connection and interchange service 
with the Central Union Telephone Co. 





Oklahoma Commission Orders Interchange. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has issued an 
order settling the controversy between the Northwestern 
Telephone Co., of Shattuck, and the Arnett Telephone Co., 
of Arnett, in regard to the division of tolls for long 
distance messages. The Northwestern company has a toll 
line. and the Arnett company operates only an exchange 
in Arnett. It is ordered that the Arnett company receive 
and transmit long distance messages over the complain- 
ant’s wires on a basis of 25 per cent. of each message sent 
or received. 





Would Investigate Maryland Commission. 
Dissatisfied with the operations of the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland, Chairman Farmer, of the city 
delegation, has introduced a resolution at Annapolis em- 
powering the corporations committee to investigate the 
commission. 
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Mr. Farmer says that the commission has not accom- 
plished the work which was given it by the legislature 
of 1910 which created it, and that if the inquiry shows that 
it has failed to aid the users of public commodities, and 
that the law itself is faulty, he is in favor of correcting 
the situation even to the length of abolishing the commis- 
sion. 

The Farmer resolution was referred to the committee on 
corporations, no fight being made for its immediate con- 
sideration and passage. Chairman James A. Dawkins, of 
this committee, said that he would not report the resolu- 
tion either favorably or unfavorably until after he had 
communicated with the Public Service Commission and 
William Cabell Bruce, its chief counsel, and given them 
an opportunity of a hearing on the resolution. 


That the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. is re- 
stricting its territory throughout Maryland, following its 
plan of reorganization, and making toll charges where 
none existed before, is the substance of a complaint filed 
with the Public Service Commission by F. S. McLeod, of 
Beltsville, Md. 

Mr. McLeod says that the company now requires sub- 
scribers to pay an extra toll from Fairland to Beltsville, 
a distance of five miles, and to Silver Spring, a distance 
of seven miles. He says that according to the ruling of 
the commission the company should give these nearby 
points without additional toll. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. made ap- 
plication to the Maryland Public Utilities Commission to 
be granted the right to exercise its franchise to operate 
telephones in Keedysville, Washington county, and Kits- 
millersville, Garrett county. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. has an- 
nounced its new schedule of rates to go into effect on 
May 1. This is in accordance with the order of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission dated January 2. 


New Postal Complaint Against Western Union. 


The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. has filed another com- 
plaint with the New York Public Service Commission in 
relation to the charge made by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. in transmitting messages turned over to the 
Western Union by the Postal company for points not 
reached by the latter. 

On January 15 the commission issued an order requir- 
ing the Western Union to discontinue a practice of charg- 
ing for the date, the name of the state and the city where 
the message originated. Then the Western Union made 
a new rule for New York state alone by which an extra 
charge should be made for three words added at the point 
of transfer. The Postal company complains against this 
new rule. 





Interconnection Bill in New York. 





An Albany dispatch says a bill of general interest just 
introduced in the New York legislature is that of Senator 
Burd, of Buffalo. It would insert in the public service 
commission law a new section (98-a) providing that every 
company operating a telephone exchange in a city, village 
or town must, within three months, unless the time is 
extended by the Public Service Commission, connect its 
exchange with every other exchange belonging to any 
other telephone company in the same city, village or town 
so that telephone messages may be received and sent 
through both exchanges over the connected wires. The 


commission is empowered to fix joint rates for this joint 
The act contains penalties for its violation. 


service. 
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The New York Public Service Commission has been asked to 
thoroughly investigate the increase in Bell telephone rates 
to physicians and dentists in Syracuse. Resolutions object- 
ing to an increase from $48 to $60 a year have been adopt- 
ed by the Academy of Medicine, and the Syracuse Dental 
Society. The charge is made that the increase is due to 
the fact that the Bell interests now have complete con- 
trol of the lines in the city. It is probable a hearing wili 
be given on the question. 


The commission has closed upon its records the com- 
plaint of the president and trustees of the village of Low- 
ell against the Black River Telephone Co. in the matter of 
rates within the village. The controversy was settled in 
a satisfactory manner through conferences conducted by 


the commission. 





Complaint against New York City apartment house rates 
has been made by Messrs. Goodwin & Goodwin, of New 
York City. They object to the superseding of a public sta- 
tion contract, applying to a switchboard, trunks and ex- 
tension stations, by a measured service contract on a guar- 
antee basis without any allowance for commission. 


In response to complaints regarding service at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., the Public Service Commission has sent an 
agent there to test the service and determine at first 
hand just what was wrong. 


Ask Investigation of Bell Toll Charges. 


The Tacoma, Wash., transportation bureau of the Com- 
mercial Club & Chamber of Commerce, through its secre- 
tary, Jay W. McCune, has announced that immediate steps 
will be taken to lay a complaint before the Public Service 
Commission against the Sunset (Pacific Bell) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. because of the company’s alleged viola- 
tion of the public service ruling in long distance telephone 
charges. 

“Nothing can justify the Bell company’s long distance 
rates said Mr. McCune. Take, for instance, the rate from 
here to Bellingham. This is 75 cents, while the rate from 
Tacoma to Seattle is 25 cents, and from Seattle to Bell- 
ingham 30 cents, a total of 55 cents. 

“The 75 cent rate is a direct violation of the long and 
short rate clause of the public service commission’s ruling, 
which provides that no rate within the state can exceed 
the rate from one point to another plus that rate to the 
objective point.” 








Court Sustains Rate Raise at Seattle. 

The Washington supreme court has over-ruled the King 
County Superior Court and sustained the state Public 
Service Commission by restraining the lower court from 
interfering with the new rates of the Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Seattle, which were authorized by the com- 
mission. 

The commission, finding that the Independent company 
could not make any money at the rates charged ordered 
higher rates, and the supreme court says that these rates 
are effective, as the commission has the right to raise 
rates if it has the right to lower them. 

It is held that, although municipalities may regulate 
all public service corporations until such time as the state 
sees fit to act, the right of the state to regulate such cor- 
porations is paramount to that of the municipalities. 


The Washington Public Service Commission holds that 
a telephone company must supply telephone connections 
within a reasonable time after application is made. This 
finding was made in a complaint filed against the Falls 
City Telephone Co. 











Some Instructive Discussions at the Technical Conference 


Synopsis of Topics Handled—Batteries, Preservatives and Other Practical Operating Questions—Automobile and 
Motor Cycle Use for Trouble Hunting, Collections, Etc., Gone Into at Some Length— 
Comparative Costs, Motors vs. Teams. 


The Technical Conference, planned as an important part 
of the National Independent Telephone Association’s an- 
nual convention, just held in Chicago, was opened at 3 p. m. 
on Thursday. The ses- 
sions were somewhat 
curtailed by the rather 
extended business meet- 





ings, but there was a 
fine attendance, prob- 
ably 125 managers and 


heads of various depart- 
ments of important tele- 
phone companies 
throughout the country 
being present. L. E. 
Hurtz, of Lincoln, Neb., 
was in the chair, and 
H. C. Todd, of Marys- 
ville, Mo., sat beside 
him and assisted in con- 
ducting the conference. 
The “first subject tak- 
en up was the “rubber- 
neck” nuisance on rural 














.. © tee. lines. One suggestion 
was that all batteries 


should be put in at once 
and subscribers told that the first to have his batteries run 
down would be called the biggest “rubberneck.” 

In regard to the life of dry batteries, the opinion was 
expressed that there would be less deterioration before 
putting into service if kept standing up on the shelves 
rather than lying on their sides. C. J. Myers, of Kansas 
City, reported that they use old batteries taken out of tele- 
phones for ringing purposes. They punch holes in the 
cell and fill it with a sal ammoniac solution. In one case 
where they had to nut in a common battery private branch 
exchange in a hotel where the central office was of the 
magneto type, they used old dry batteries for the P. B. X. 
battery with excellent success. Another man said a solu- 
tien of common salt would serve the purpose about as 
well as sal ammoniac and was much cheaper. 

Discussion on pole preservatives was opened by C. L. 
Brown, of Kansas. He says a company cannot afford not 
to treat its poles with a wood preserver. He has used pre- 
servatives for the past ten years and for the past five years 
has set no poles whatever without treating them with a 
preservative. Small exchanges which have not good facili- 
ties for treating poles by the open tank process can use 
the brush treatment. Mr. Brown insists that it is of ad- 
vantage to treat the entire length of the pole that is under 
ground, even to the very bottom, thus differing from ordi- 
nary practice. He cited one case where a pole had to be 
taken out that had been set five years. Having been treated 
with two coats of preservative, applied by the brush, no 
deterioration was evident at all. As soon as Mr. Brown 
gets a carload of poles, if they are dry, he applies the 
treatment and goes over them again before they are set. 
Mr. Ashe, of Kewanee, IIl., mentioned his plan of putting 
on a thick coat of coal tar, which costs 10 cents a gallon. 
Another man from Kansas uses crude black oil, which 
among other things, prevents the ants from eating the 


poles. W. J. Melchers, of Michigan, mentioned the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture on pole preservation and 
brought out the point that tar or any thick coating has no 
antiseptic value and no penetration. Mr. Melchers 
two brush treatments of carbolineum. He has been using 
oreservative for five years, which he admits is no test of its 
advantages, but he has every confidence it is the right 
thing to do. 

Mr. Todd gave a very practical instance proving the value 


uses 


of preservatives. There was to ke some regrading done in 
his city. He got figures from the city engineer showing 
the proposed levels and set his poles accordingly, one 12 
ft. in the ground. They were only treated to the point 


which would have been the normal ground line, 6 ft. below 
the surface. The additional 6 ft. was given a coat of car- 
bolineum with a brush. Three years later the reerading 
was done and when the poles were exposed they were just 
as good as the day they were put in. 

A long corner pole, which for some reason was put in 
without a preservative treatmeni, was taken cut after 3% 
years and it had an inch of rot at the base. There was no 
depreciation on the other poles where the preservative 
had been used. 

Mr. Todd uses a long pan of sheet iron, places the pole 
on a saw-buck over the pan and pours hot preservative 
over the pole, filling up the cracks. He boils crossarms 
30 minutes in a vat before putting in the pins. Six-year- 
old arms to which the brush treatment was applied are as 
good as new. 

Mr. Hurtz called attention to the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing that the preservative must 
be of antiseptic nature and must soak into the wood. It 
has been his experience that a thick substance applied on 
the outside causes dry rot beneath the shell. 

He believes the different methods of treatment in the 
order of their merit to be the vacuum treatment, soaking 
in hot preservative, and the brush treatment. 

E. L. Brown, of Aledo, Ill., asked why a pole should be 
treated before setting in concrete. C. J. Myers, of Kansas 
City, said the new pole shrinks away and lets water in 
between its surface and the concrete. 

The next question discussed was the numbering of party 
lines on the board and listing in the directory. Mr. Todd 
mentioned a plan used by Mr. Atkinson, of Creston, lowa. 
He letters the lines instead of numbering them; A, B. to Z, 
AA, etc. Each subscriber, after the letter designating his 
line, has a number for the ring; 1, 2, 3, 4, are for short 
rings, 5 is for 1 long ring. Thus 4-5 would be 4 shorts and 
1 long. 

Mr. Hurtz mentioned a plan where the first two numbers 
designate the line, the next shows the number of long 
rings and the fourth one the number of short rings. Mr. 
Wall said he uses this plan and it works very well. Other 
arrangements were described by N. F. Wing, Grass Lake, 
Mich., Mr. Emerson, of Ohio, and Mr. Kuppy, of Indiana. 

There was a brief discussion of by-products in which J. 
H. Ainsworth, of Dayton, Ohio, mentioned a_ kitchen 
service, outgoing only, in which many parties were put on 
a line—in one case as many as 26, the rate being originally 
established at 25 cents per month and subsequently raised 
to 50 cents. He found it an educator for a higher class of 
service. 
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D. S. Patterson gave a brief talk on the National pole 
socket, a new device exhibited for the first time at a na- 


tional convention. 


L. T. Block, of the Utility Indemnity Exchange, spoke 
of that association’s arrangement for mutual liability in- 
surance. Mr. Hurtz commented on it and stated that the 
regular liability companies are rubbing it in pretty hard 
on the rates, mentioning one increase of 250 per cent. He 
stated that this would force telephone companies into some 
form of mutual insurance plan. New laws in several states 
tend to make this a pressing question before the com- 
panies. 

Chester I. Hall, of the Minerallac Electric Co., Chicago, 
briefly described the Unity insulator, impregnated with 
Minerallac compound, which was exhibited during the con- 
vention. 

FripAy SESSION—AUTOMOBILES AND MOorToRCYCLES. 


The Friday morning session opened with a discussion of 
the automobile and motorcycle in exchange use. Geo. K. 
Gann, of Lincoln, Neb., has made an extensive investiga- 
tion of this subject and read data obtained from numerous 
companies. 

“The Lincoln company, with which I am connected,” 
said Mr. Gann, “has been using two machines. An In- 
ternational Harvester Co. gasoline auto wagon has been in 
use for about six months now: and I have some valuable 
figures, which show an average operating cost per month 
of $54.06 and a total average per month of 972.8 miles. I 
have also a comparison between that machine and a team 
for one month, in which the auto wagon traveled 506 miles 
with a total of traveling time of 48 hours and cleared 54 
cases of toll line and farmer line trouble. 


The team which was doing the same class of work trav- 
eled 338 miles, with a total traveling time of 67 hours, and 
cleared 33 cases of trouble. Averaging that per day, we 
find that the automobile traveled 42 miles per day with an 
average traveling time per day of 4 hours, the team trav- 
eled 28 miles per day with an average traveling time of 
5.37 hours and cleared 2.75 cases of trouble. 

The cost of the automobile per mile, not including de- 
preciation but including everything else, was 614 cents per 
mile. The cost of the team was 12 cents per mile. The 
team rate is figured on a $3 per day rate with 40 cents for 
team feed, making $3.40 per day for the use of a team.” 

Mr. Gann stated that the ordinary trouble men run the 
machine, but the same trouple man runs the machine all 
the time, so that some sort of a comparative result can 
be had. He did not think it would be good policy to have 
different men run the machine, because it would be almost 
impossible to keep a record. The men do most of the re- 
pairing work on the machine. 

The company also has a Buick, but not long enough to 
give very definite figures on it. Mr. Gann was convinced 
that a machine of the Buick type would be a great deal 
more satisfactory for country work than a solid tire ma- 
chine would be. The argument against the pneumatic tire 
machine has been the cost of the tires, but he has found, 
with a solid tire machine, a great deal of engine repairs 
necessary due to the jar from tires. 

“We have asked a number of questions on this subject,” 
continued Mr. Gann. The first question was: ‘Is the auto- 
mobile a practical vehicle for use by telephone companies 
in transporting men and material employed in clearing 
toll and farm line trouble?’ 

“The consensus of opinion seems to be that it is and 
that it will show an economy though we have no very 
definite figures on that. 

“The second question was: ‘Which particular type of 
automobile, selecting from among the many different types 
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and makes now on the market, is best adapted for this 
purpose? Should it be single, two or four cylinder, pneu- 
matic or solid tires, engine air or water cooled, friction or 
gear transmission, and about what weight?’ 

“The consensus of opinion on that seems to be that a 


light pneumatic tired runabout is the practical machine 


for country work over rough roads. The lighter the ma- 


chine I think the better results one would get. This 
Buick runabout weighs 2,080 pounds. That is a little bit 
too heavy for a runabout. A lighter runabout would give 
better results. The Ford machine of the same type weighs 
approximately 1,000 pounds. 

“The third question was: ‘What is the average differ- 
ence in monthly operating cost between livery and auto- 
mobile? What is the difference in the cost per mile? 
What is the difference in amount of work accomplished?’ 


“Roughly, from the figures that we have obtained, I 
would say that livery costs practically twice as much as 
an automobile does, not taking depreciation into consid- 
eration. Probably, however, when depreciation is taken 
into consideration that there would not be quite such a 
difference. The difference in the amount of work ac- 
complished as shown by our figures here is in the propor- 
tion of about 4.5 cases of trouble cleared per day to about 
2.75 clear per day with livery. 

“The fourth question was: ‘Is the ordinary telephone 
trouble man or lineman able to successfully and econom- 
ically operate and care for an automobil:? 

“I believe he is, provided that he is properly instructed 
and provided that the machine is inspected from time to 
time by some one that is able to do that. 


SoME PRACTICAL LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT. 


“Then we ask another question on the average monthly 
cost, on which we have no very definite figures. <A letter 
from B. J. Potter, manager of the Okemos Independent 
Telephone Co., of Okemos, Mich., says: 


Reply to question 1: Yes. Question 2: We 
are using a Demot, 2 cylinder, water cooled, pneu- 
matic tire 28x3, gear transmission, weighing 1,000 
lbs. Is light and easy on tires, makes better than 

*20 miles on a gallon of gasoline. A quart of oil will 
run 50 miles. The Maxwell messenger makes a good 
car for this business as well as the Brush runabout. 
These are cheap cars and carry only two passengers. 

Question 3: Can accomplish four times as much 
in the same time at a cost of not over 1% cents per 
miles, depreciation, wear on tires, gas and oil figured. 
We figure that at the same cost per day we get four 
times as much done and by one man. This same car 
can be used for collecting and soliciting. 

Question 4: Most of them are but the trouble we 
would fear would be the temptation it would be for 
them to use the car for something not beneficial to 
the company. The writer does his own driving and 
trouble work and handles the car at all times himself. 
Could not give you any experience as to how others 
would handle it. Am more than well pleased with 
my results. Used my car a little over 4,000 miles 
from June 4 to November 17, at an expense of less 
than $30 for repairs including tires. Do nearly all 
my own repair work. Have a shop of my own and 
repair all the other machines in town. 

Question 5: “What is a reasonable and average 
monthly cost of operating an automobile of a type 
adapted to telephone trouble work?” 

1. Garage rent: Have my own garage. 

2. Oiling and cleaning: Do this myself and any 
ordinary telephone man could do it. 

3. Gasoline: One gallon for about 
Cost 10 cents. 

4, Oil: One quart for 50 miles, cost 10 cents. 

5. Batteries: Used two sets, of 6 cells the whole 
4,000 miles and one of the sets is in yet and good. 
Use Unisparker-Atwater Kent ignition. 

6. Repair parts: Cost me for one universal joint 


50 miles, 


and repairing transmission once $14.60. 
labor 


7. Repair (shop) : In answer No. 6 
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8. Repair labor (driver): Included in answer 
No. 6. 

9. Front tires: None. 

10. Rear tires: One, $14.00. 

11. Prestolite, carbide or lighting batteries: Car- 
bide 20 lbs. Not much use for that in telephone 
work. Used it in pleasure driving, mostly $1. 


20 @ations Of] @ 40 CONIS. 0.665. eecccscc sce $ 8.00 
200 gallons gasoline @ 10 cents .............. 20.00 
iS batteries G@ 16 Cents... ...cncccceocnecevcd< 1.92 
po ee , ee eee ree 14.60 
Pale a NS. WN oe iid io aes cine Datars base wikia 14.00 
20 Tbs.. Carbide G@) 5S CONES 6 oid ck kwddwwccc ces 1.00 

PINE a a ciel e were ine Sach slr eed Ben 59.52 


About 1% cents per mile. 

12, Number of days used: Could not say, as we 
did not use it when there was very much mud. Not 
because it would not do the business but because we 
wanted to keep it looking fairly well and the brass 
bright. Would venture to say that it was not out 
of business over 10 days. 

13. Number days laid up (not including Sunday): 
Answered in No. 12. 

14. Total mileage per month: About 800 miles. 

15. Average daily mileage: About 30 to 35 miles. 

16. Total cost per day: Not over 45 to 50 cents. 

17. Total cost per mile: 1% cents. 

18. Miles per gallon gasoline: 20 miles. 

19. Miles per gallon oil: 200 miles. 

I am aware that a large company in a large city 
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gets pretty good results; probabl, 
than the larger companies would get. 
“I wrote to the editor of Motor Age and asked him his 
opinion on the subject. He says: 





It would be impossible to answer all of the ques- 
tions noted in your letter, as there are so many 
things which enter into the efficiency and operation 
of a motor vehicle which cannot be known without 
a complete and exhaustive study of the special con- 
ditions which it has to meet in each special case. 

Ordinarily it costs about as much to run a motor 
truck as two horse vehicles of equal loading capacity. 
Its paying ability depends upon the extra service 
which you get out of it for the same cost. If you 
do not use it for enough hours in the day to get 
from it the mileage and operation of two horse teams 
of equal capacity, it is doubtful if the vehicle will 
pay as a money-making proposition. Of course, as 
to the number of days it would be used and the total 
mileage per month and-the average daily mileage 
that is a matter of looking at your books to see what 
your livery service is doing now so that one would 
know what mileage requirements were necessary in 
your business. The whole problem boils itself down 
to a question of going over your accounts and figures 
as to your present service and seeing whether a 
truck could be kept in operation enough hours in the 
day to save you money at the operating cost com- 
pared to horse teams. 


SOME OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONVENTION TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 























company,” said Mr. Gann. 


H. C. Todd. G. R. Johnston, 


can not get for its money what we have for ours. 
I am aware also that it would be but seldom that 
any of them could get a man to look after a ma- 
chine as I look after mine, but I do say that if a 
company could get a man that had any idea of an 
automobile at all and would use reasonable judgment 
it would not take long for them to see that it was 
one of their best investments. One man can take 
care of as much ordinary trouble as four can with 
livery and do it in the same length of time. 

A man that would take the right interest in the 
rig would be well worth to the company as much in 
wages as two, at least, but the trouble with the com- 
panies is that they would want him to work for a 
little less because of the “privilege” of driving the 
machine. They would find just that kind of fellows 
and in the end would condemn the automobile. My 
idea would be for a company to first hire the man 
and let him furnish his own machine and see what 
he would accomplish. 


“This seems to be a pretty average letter from the small 
“In the small companies the 
manager or trouble man takes a persgnal interest in the 
machine and in the results he gets from it, and he usually 


Geo. K, Gann. J. H, Ainsworth. 


“T also have a letter from W. H. Daubendiek, of De 


Witt, Neb., who says: 


I am unable to furnish you the exact data you 
call for because we did not have any recording in- 
strument on our machine for actual miles traveled. 
During the period from June 1, 1911, to January 1, 
1912, we paid out for gasoline $32; batteries, $7.20; 
garage $21; tires $35.21; transmission grease, oil, 
cylinder rings and all other repairs, $32.50; total cost 
of operation, $128.34 for a period of seven months. 

The above cost does not include any labor per- 
formed on the car by our own men, such as oiling, 
repairing, mending punctures, cleaning cylinders and 
such other work as should ordinarily be done by an 
experienced driver. 

During the year previous to June 1 we had a team 
to look after all our our trouble work which cost 
the company $50 per month flat, the team was kept 
busy nearly every day and some days we had to hire 
additional livery teams to help out during extraordin- 
ary cases. This extra hire amounted to about $6 
per month on an average per month; total team ex- 
pense, $56 per month. 

Since June 1 we have done all our trouble. work 
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better average results 
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with automobile which we formerly did by team, 
except during such times as the roads were unfit. 
Our extra livery bill for such periods has amounted 
to about $5 per month. During this period the av- 
erage cost of operating the automobile was $18.33; 
total cost of operating since June 1 by automobile 
$28.33 per month. This is $27.67 a month in favor 
of the automobile. 

The most important item in operating an automo- 
bile is the time saved in clearing trouble. One 
man can easily do the work of two by team, which 
is a material saving. There is also a great satisfac- 
tion to the subscriber in having his trouble cleared 
up in a few hours, while before it often took one day 
or more. Our trouble man frequently clears up all 
the trouble in the forenoon, driving 30 to 40 miles, 
and is home eating dinner with his family, while. 
when we were using team, the company had to pay 
for meals while away from home. 

“I would like to ask Roy Owens, of Columbus, to 
give us his experience in this matter of trucks. I believe 
he has gone into the subject pretty thoroughly recently 
and probably has some figures.” 

“We have only had the motor vehicles for about six 
months,” Mr. Owens, “but two runabouts and one 
motor cycle make a net saving of $185 a month; that is 
depreciating the automobiles 33 1-3 and the 
motorcycles 50 per cent. 

“We experimented first by having the men ride their 
They were a little bit too careful with 
them and they did not get around. When they ride the 
company’s bike they will ride it to death and that is the 
right thing to do. There is no reason for having motor 
vehicles unless you can lay off men. We have now 
four automobiles and three motor bikes. We have just 
placed an order for four more motor bikes and we are in 
the market for a truck also. 


said 


per cent. 


own motorcycles. 


LocAL AGENT IMporTANT FACTor. 

“Each machine has a number,’ continued Mr. Owens, 
“and all the items of labor, material, etc., are charged di- 
rect to the macnine  itself—gasoline, transmission oil, 
cylinder As we buy a tire we give that tire a 
number and a card is kept on the tire, showing the name 
and number of miles and the adjustment we get from the 
local agent and so on. We have found it is not so much 
the make of the tire as it is the local agent’s ability to ad- 
just according to mileage.” 

“That is an important point,” interposed Mr. Gann, “that 
in your own territory you should endeavor to secure a 
machine where there is a good local agent, a good local 
repair shop. It does not make quite so much difference 
about the make if you do that. If you get some make 
where there is no local repair shop you are going to have 
trouble. What do you do about drivers? Do you have 
special drivers?” 

“When we put a man on a motor vehicle we raise his 
pay ten cents an hour. He drives the machine, and when 
he brings it in the garage at night he washes it off. 

“We took one man out of our shop and put him in the Y. 
M. C. A., at Columbus. He has taken an automobile 
course. He spends part of his time at the Y. M. C. A,, 
part of the time in the shop and part of the time in the 
garage, but we aim to keep him busy either in the shop 
or in the garage. Eventually we hope to get rid of all our 
horses and he will be in the garage all the time.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a good idea,” asked Mr. 
Gann, “to send the men to the motor school for a couple 
of weeks to give them some idea as to the care of the 
machines?” 

“If you educate them too much they will go to work for 
somebody else. If you get some one in the garage, as 


oil, tires. 


each man brings his machine in at night he will work at 
it. The garage man sees things that are wrong, a loose 
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nut or something of that sort. He will make repairs and 
have everything ready by morning.” 

Mr. Owens said the company now had a special ex- 
pert to make repairs, although formerly each man looked 
after his own machine. 


ITEMIZED List oF Motor VEHICLE Costs. 

“The next item,” Mr. Owens went on, “is repairs, ordin- 
ary or routine. The next is contract maintenance. We 
have one of our motor bikes that is being taken care of 
by the local agent and he assumes all expense, including 
tires, for five dollars a month for the first year. He will 
take care of the machine entirely, outside of extraordinary 
That includes tire repairs. We stand the gaso- 
But we are doing considerably better than 
Since we 


accidents. 
line and oil. 
that by maintaining the machines ourselves. 
made this arrangement with the agent we increased the 
size of the tires from 2% to 234 inches, so all of our future 
orders are 234 inch tires. The extra price is but about 
$1.50 and that. particular bike, a Thor, has made about 
3,000 miles and the studs are not worn off the machine yet. 

“We chose that make because the agent had the best local 
facilities for handling. Any time a breakdown occurs or 
a machine is out of commission, we can telephone over and 
he has a machine ready for us, so that there is no delay. 
And it is a good machine. Another thing: we use chain 
drive and have 42 teeth on the rear sprocket, so that the 
open it wide and not make more than 25 miles 
an hour. With the 20 or 30 teeth they might get about 
75 miles an hour. That is too much. 

“Our next item is machine lighting, which includes gas 


men can 


tank renewals, oil for lamps and current for charging 
lamp batteries. The next item is tools. The next item 


garage labor. The only item charged to that is the gar- 
age men. Then license, machine and chauffeur license. 
Then repairs on account of accidents, including hauling 
in case of breakdown. 

“The next item is time lost on account of machine trou- 
ble or accident. The next, pay while laid up on account 
of injury to rider due to accident. The next is tool 
stock. The next depreciation. The next livery, hire of 
vehicles during periods when machines can not be used 
owing to weather, breakdowns, etc. We have found there 
are about two months of the year you can not use the 
motor vehicles in the country economically. Instead of 
selling the buggies we sell the horses only, and when 
necessary we hire a horse and use our own buggy. 

“We have found that for rough country roads that are 
in fairly bad condition, a light runabout with a geared 
transmission is better than a planetary. They will get 
through. 

“We have one trouble line gang consisting of two men, 
who take care of all troubles which do not require a large 
gang and that a single trouble man can not handle, and 
we are contemplating the purchase of a motor truck to take 
care of this work. In dealing with the truck people we 
have found the same condition. It is the local agent’s 
ability to handle your service more than anything else 
that determines what machine you should buy.” 


EXPERIENCE W1TH Two-CyLINDER RUNABOUT. 

C. L. Brown, of Abilene, stated that he had a Maxwell 
two-cylinder type runabout, purchased two and a _ half 
years ago, which-has been in continuous service since. He 
inventoried it the first of the year at $150, the original cost 
being $650. It has run approximately 20,000 miles. The 
cost per mile, counting depreciation, is about $36.5@, in- 
cluding all repairs. The company has three of these ma- 
chines at this time, two at other exchanges. 

Mr. Brown stated that he believed the motorcycle to 
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be more economical for trouble work than the car and that 
it pays to let each man own his own machine. The com- 
pany has bought machines for the men and allowed them 
to pay for them by the month. 

He said the company’s average cost for livery the year 
before buying the runabout was $62, in an exchange of 
1,000 telephones, with about 200 rural telephones and 200 
miles of pole line. The runabout expense was $36.50 and 
the motorcycle, $23.40. 

G. R. Johnston, of Columbus, said: “We feel that, with 
four motorcycles we are saving the wages of three men in 
city trouble work. Offsetting those men’s wages are the 
items of cost on the machines and two cents additional 
an hour that we pay the men that ride the motorcycles. 

“There is one condition in our accounting in country 
trouble service, where with four exchanges, the extremes 
sixteen miles apart, and the extremes of lines being prob- 
ably eight miles more in addition, we have two men using 
their own automobiles, for which we pay them $2 a day. 
They displaced three horses, with this exception: the two 
men running the automobiles do not take care of all of 
the collections. We sometimes need to send a collector 
into the neighborhood to pick up the slow pay, and we 
sometimes need to send the chief operator of the exchanges 
to look a little more closely after the local operation. 
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“We have not been so successful in trying to run motor- 
cycles over the country roads and state farm roads. There 
are not so many days that a man can run a motorcycle 
over the country roads as he can an automobile. The best 
results for motorcycles are on the paved streets of the 
city. The automobiles on paved streets run practically 
every day in the year. 

“In exchange of batteries in the city, we have a local 
battery at the city plant, we find one man with a Maxwell 
runabout taking the place of a man and a half with a 
horse, and, in addition, he does some incidental work which 
the other man did not. 

“In one of our outlying exchanges, a small town prac- 
tically the center of the county, we have been taking care 
of the trouble with one man and one Maxwell runabout, 
where formerly it took a man and two horses, and he did 
not get the trouble taken care of. We are improving on 
efficiency materially. Just how much we are saving in cost 
I do not know.” 

Other letters were received regarding automobile opera- 
tion, which were not read at the conference. Some of 
these will appear in later issues of TELEPHONY. 

A report by W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse, Wis., was 
placed in the record, but not read. This appears below. 
The discussion on phantoms will be printed next week. 


Need of Accurate and Uniform Telephone Accounting’ 


An Argument for the Adoption of Practical Methods in Telephone Accounting—Gradual Supervision of Public 
Utilities by State and National Commissions Renders a Comprehensive System Absolutely 
Necessary—Cost of Physical Connection. 


By W. F. 


I believe that the three points.on the subject of ac- 
counting which I have chosen are important ones in the 
future development of the telphone industry. These 
three points are: 


First: Costs of operation by departments. 

Second: Accounting by units as against the utility as a 
whole. 

Third: The cost of physical connections. 

Do not think of these things from the selfish point of view 
and say: “The work is too great, I can’t keep this multi- 
tude of accounts. What’s the use of them after I have 
the information? They do not increase our profits any.” 
These are not arguments; they are merely assertions which 
have no foundation in facts to back them, as my experi- 
ence proves. In our office we have kept our new system 
for three years and, in spite of a large increase in the num- 
ber of our subscribers, we keep our accounts with the same 
number of clerks as we did under our old system. 

We now know what each operation costs us by months 
and where costs were too high we have investigated the 
causes and rectified the excesses, thus reducing our cost of 
operation and increasing our profits. We have a grip on 
our costs of operation at all times and we know abso- 
lutely from month to month how our operations are pro- 
ceeding—not by guessing at the results but by the actual 
revenues and expenditures which will make up our ac- 
counts at the end of the year. Our statement at the end 
of each month shows more accurately and clearly the re- 
sults of operating for that month than did our old yearly 
statement for the year. 





_*Paper prepared for annual convention of national asso- 
ciation, at Chicago, February 7, 8, 9, 1912. 


Goodrich 


To the man who says, “I can’t,” I say he can, if he will 
only devote a little time to the study of the subject. If 
he still declines he should get out of the business, for the 
day is close at hand, if, indeed, it has not already arrived, 
when it is required that public utilities must be operated for 
the benefit of the public as well as their stockholders. 
And while the stockholders, by reason of excessive prof- 
its or otherwise, may be willing to permit the extrava- 
gance of inefficient management, the public will not per- 
mit it, and sooner or later the rate controlling commis- 
sions now being established all over the country will force 
rates down to a point where the company will be forced to 
manage its plant economically if it is to receive all the 
fair return on its investment which the rate commission 
will allow it. 

The result of our department costs in our accounts per- 
mits us to secure a statement showing the cost per sta- 
tion of: 

Central office operating. 
station operating. 
Taxes. 


Sub- 
expense. 


Wire plant operating. 
Commercial expense. General 


When we have our revenue per station and secure these 
figures each month, it gives us a grip of our operating 
which it is impossible to secure in any other way. 

Department costs is simply the division of the costs of 
operating so as to show what each operation costs, viz.: 

CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATING shows the cost of making connec- 
tions and nothing else. It is sub-divided to show: 

Superintendence. ! 

Switchboard operators. 

Miscellaneous central office labor. 

Insurance. 

Power expense. 
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Miscellaneous supplies and expenses relative to operat- 
ing the central office. 

Directory expense. 

Maintenance of central office equipment. 

Maintenance of central office buildings. 

Depreciation on central office equipment. 

Depreciation on central office buildings. 

Wire PLANT OPERATING shows the cost of operating all lines 
between the central office and the sub-station. It is sub-divided 
to show: 

Superintendence and labor testing, inspecting and patrol- 
ling the lines. 

Supplies and expenses incurred in the work. 

Maintenance of pole lines. 
of aerial wire. 
of aerial cable. 
of underground conduit. 
of underground cable. 


Maintenance 

Maintenance 

Maintenance 

Maintenance 

Depreciation on wire plant. 

SuB-sTATION OPERATING shows the cost of operating the sub- 
scribers’ stations. It is sub-divided to show: 

Superintendence and labor inspecting and testing sub- 
station equipment at the subscriber’s premises, including 
charging sub-station batteries. 

Supplies and expenses incurred in the work, including 
traveling, batteries, etc. 

Labor and material, removing, changing and re-install- 
ing sub-station installations. 

Maintenance of sub-station equipment. 

Depreciation of sub-station equipment. 

CoMMERCIAL EXPENSES shows the expense of collecting and 
advertising. It is sub-divided to show: 

Collection, salaries and commissions. 

Collection, supplies and expenses. 

Uncollectible accounts. 

Salaries and commissions in promotion of business. 

Supplies and expenses in promotion of business. 

GENERAL EXPENSE: Under the preceding four heads 
we have charged every item directly relating to their de- 
partments. Our general expense account shows the ex- 
pense of such items as relate to the business as a whole 
and cannot be charged directly to any of the other four 
departments. It is sub-divided to show: 

Salaries of general officers. 

Salaries of general office clerks. 

Supplies and expenses of general office. 

Insurance. 

Traveling expenses of general officers. 

Injuries and damages. 

General law expenses. 

Miscellaneous general expense. 

Maintenance of general office equipment. 

Maintenance of general office buildings. 

TAXxEs: As our taxes are based on the gross income, 
they become a separate heading of our operating expenses 
and are stated as such. 

Having now, by the foregoing method of distribution se- 
cured the expenses of our various departments, we can 
prepare our statement in the following condensed form: 

Amount Per Station 


Number of telephones in use, 
Operating revenues, 

Central office traffic, 

Wire plant trasmission, 
Sub-station, 

Commercial, 

General, 

Taxes, 


O@eotesess Seeesncese 
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Net operating income, 
I assert that this condensed statement is of infinitely 
greater value to us as managers, to our stockholders, and 
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following 


to the rate controlling commissions than the 


condensed statement: 
Amount Per Station 


Operating revenues, 
Maintenance, 
Traffic, 

Commercial, 
General, 





Net operating income, 

The latter has been adopted by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York and is now proposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Here the ‘tem of Maintenance includes all Repairs. Su- 
pervision is not divided; it includes Station Removals and 
changes and also the allowance for depreciation. Traffic 
Expenses is used to show all the other charges of opera- 
tion, while Commercial and General represent much the 
same items as under my proposed form. 

Now this latter classification might not work so badly 
for each individual company, although I am perfectly satis- 
fied that it is not nearly as effective as the department 
method; but when it comes to the comparing of the re- 
sults of one company’s operating with another it will 
be more difficult to reconcile the differences in costs than 
it would be under our department plan, in fact, so much 
so that in most of our cases we should require an expert 
to make the comparisons for us. And we do want this 
comparison, since it is the only real benefit we get out 
of making our reports to the rate commissions. 


ACCOUNTING BY UNITs AS AGAINST THE WHOLE. 

So much for the plea for departmental costs. Coming 
now to the point of “Accounting by units as against the 
utility as a whole.” If you were a stockholder in a cor- 
poration which operated ten stores and made inquiries of 
the management as to how a certain store was paying, 
what would you think of the management if you were in- 
formed that on the whole ten stores they had made a 
profit for the year of 5 per cent. on the investment, but 
that the management could not tell which stores had made 
the money and which had not? - 


I am certain you would at once begin an agitation for 
the employment of experts to make an investigation of 
the records and install an adequate branch accounting 
system. And yet we have telephone utilities operating 
exchanges miles and miles apart with no adequate system 
of accounting to determine the cost of operating each 
exchange nor of its toll system, and unless such a system 
of accounting is kept the exact result of the operations is 
not known and scientific or economical management as 
well as a fair adjustment of rates is impossible. 


An exchange system represents each area within which 
subscribers are furnished with service at standard rates 
with the privilege of using all lines within that area with- 
out extra charge, but in such areas there may be more than 
one central office, in which case all the central offices in 
one area are treated as one since they are established and 
maintained for efficient service. 

Accounting by exchanges, in my opinion, requires very 
little argument. There is nothing can be said against it 
except as to the labor of keeping the records and reports 
necessary for the distribution of the various expenses, and 
that objection is not valid since the extra work is not near- 
ly as great as it is imagined to be. Besides it must be 
kept to have efficient and economical management. 

In favor of it, the only argument is that we simply can- 
not get along without it. We must know what relation the 
expenses of each exchange bear to the revenue in order that 
service to one community may not be supplied at the ex- 
pense of another. 








February 24, 1912. 


The rate controlling commissions have been organized 
for the purpose of fixing rates so that the public shall 
have service at the minimum cost and, at the same time, 
the rates shall be such as to secure to the utility a rea- 
sonable return on its investment under efficient manage- 
ment. In doing so a monopoly has been created for the 
utility so that competition by lowering rates is no longer 
possible. 

The greatest question before us in competitive circles 
for study today lies in the reduction of cost of operation 
and to this end we require all the data we can get. Our 
reports are rendered to the rate controliing commissions 
for the benefit of all parties concerned, viz.: Commission, 
Public and Utilities. In the compilations made from these 
reports and published by the commissions, we expect to 
be able to compare the operations of our exchange with all 
exchanges of similar size and when we find some exchanges 
operating more cheaply than we do, a more detailed exam- 
ination will show us where we are extravagant. Then, un- 
less the circumstances are exceptional, we can take steps 
to reduce our operating costs since, what one company 
can accomplish, another can, under similar circumstances. 
In the same manner the information is also available to 
the commission for criticism and correction. 


BASIS OF COMPARISON UNFAIR. 


If I operate only one exchange and am to be required 
to report on that exchange which is my total business, I 
claim that it is unfair to me, to the public, and to the com- 
mission, besides being entirely antagonistic to the prin- 
ciple of rate control, that my competitor, operating twen- 
ty separate exchanges, should report his total operations 
for all exchanges in one report. It does not show the 
true operations and it gives the opportunity for reducing 
rates in competitive communities which are made up by 
charging exorbitant rates in non-competitive communi- 
ties, thus defeating the principles of rate control. 

This is my mythical example as it exists in fact in south- 
ern Minnesota today. Supposing the rate commission is 
petitioned for a reduction of rates, the only reports on 
file do not show any exorbitant profits made by the com- 
pany as a whole. But it is decided to investigate a par- 
ticular exchange. Then it is found that, because the vari- 
ous expenditures were not apportioned to their relative ex- 
changes at the time they were incurred, it is now impossi- 
ble to make a distribution except by estimate or pro rata. 
This is not a very satisfactory basis on which to adjust the 
important question of rates and the work has involved 
considerable expense, all of which would be entirely elimi- 
nated if reports were in the first instance made by ex- 
changes. 


What is required today is a uniform system of account- 
ing which will show us in the simplest form what we are 
doing from month to month by departments and by ex- 
changes, and at the same time build up statistics which 
will be of value to us in determining the average life of 
our various assets. It is such a system as we require that 
the rate controlling commissions also require, and now is 
the time to take the matter up in earnest and endeavor to 
have the proper accounting prescribed by all rate com- 
missions. 

It is only by combining efforts that such a thing will be 
possible and it is my opinion that having convinced our- 
selves that the only satisfactory reporting for all parties 
concerned is along the lines of department costs and ac- 
counting by exchanges let us make a strong pull together 
and have the matter settled now for all time. If we 
don’t I am perfectly satisfied that it will only be a very few 
years until the matter will be opened up again and the re- 
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porting brought into accordance with my present conten- 
tions. 
Tue Cost or PHYSICAL CONNECTON. 

Now we come to our last point: “The Cost of Physical 
Connections.” Some companies have been so busy fighting 
for physical connections that very little time has been spent 
on the study of the basis of cost. I would not pretend to 
speak with authority on the subject, but in order to com- 
mence a discussion thereon I make the following sugges- 
tions: 

The business in most cases would be handled through 
the long distance boards of each company and the equip- 
ment would consist of the required number of trunks be- 
tween the long distance boards of each company. 
pense of this equipment would be borne equally by the two 
companies, this constituting the investment of 
the joint facilities. 

For long distance messages (outgoing), the originating 


The ex- 


each in 


company would be entitled to its regular commission, less 
a fair fixed charge by the company over whose lines the 
messages are forwarded, based on the average 
handling messages as shown by its toll department cost of 
central office traffic, which fixed charge in turn would be 
charged by the originating company to its subscriber. 

In long distance messages (incoming), the receiving 
company would be entitled to its regular commission in- 
tact. 

With local calls, the originating company would pay the 
receiving company a fair fixed charge, based on the aver- 
age cost of handling messages on the toll board, and in 
addition a fair charge for the use of the exchange lines 
based on the cost of transmitting messages as shown by 
the total operating expenses. The originating company 
would in turn charge this amount to its subscriber plus 
a fair fixed charge to cover the cost of transmitting the 
message through its long distance board. 


cost of 





Comparative Long Distance Rates in West. 

The back cover of the February issue of the Postal 
Telegraph, the official monthly bulletin of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., is devoted to a drawing showing 
the interesting differences between the rates for long dis- 
tance telephone service charged by the Postal company 
and the Bell companies in the far West. The figures are 
as follows: 


Postal Former Bell 

Miles. 5 min. rate. 5 min. rate. 

Salt Lake City-San Francisco. .791 $1.50 No line 

Reno-Salt Lake City........... 575 1.00 No line 

_Salt Lake City-Sacramento...... 709 1.35 No line 
San Francisco-Sacramento ...... 82 25 1.00 

Sacramento-Reno ............... 134 35 1.30 

Reno-Salt Lake City............. 575 1.00 No line 


The lines over which the Postal is giving this service 
were completed within a comparatively recent period and 
were built for both telegraph and telephone uses. 





Building Movers Need not Pay. 

The city council of Denison, Texas, has declared that 
the streets, alleys, and avenues of Denison are public thor- 
oughfares and must be open at all times for traffic; also 
that telegraph, telephone, street car and electric light 
companies are not entitled to any compensation when it 
is necessary for them to raise, lower or cut their wires 
in order to allow a housemover to proceed with his busi- 


ness. 

The question arose through the Postal Telegraph Co. 
and the Southwestern Bell notified the owner of a build- 
ing being moved that they expected compensation for 
cutting their wires and cables. 








From the Patent Office. 


By Max W. Zabel 


Fire Alarm System. 

D. G. Dee, Rochester, N. Y., patent 1,015,789, Jan. 30, 
1912, assigned to Denio General Electric Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The fire alarm system is operable manually or automat- 
ically as desired, being applied to ordinary telephone cir- 
cuits. The fire alarm devices are controlled by a closed 
circuit. The invention further contemplates means for 
giving a signal to the exchange from a subscriber’s circuit 
whenever “there is a break, ground, accidental short cir- 
cuit, or @ther trouble in the fire alarm circuit, without 
operating the fire alarm itself, but permitting the fire alarm 
to be actuated in case of fire during the existence of the 
trouble. 





Automatic Telephone Circuit and Repeater. 

C. A. Randall, New York, N. Y., patent 1,015,768, Jan. 30, 
1912, assigned to Randall Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Me. 

The essentials of the system are a plurality of entering 
main lines which are inductively associated. A repeater is 

in series with each line. 





— 


Telephone Circuit and Repeating Apparatus. 

C. A. Randall, New York, N. Y., patent 1,015,769, Jan. 30, 
1912, assigned to Randall Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Me. 

A receiver-transmitter and local battery and induction 

coil are used to transmit between two line circuits. 





Multiple Repeating Telephone System. 

C. A. Randall, New York, N. Y., patent 1,015,770, Jan. 30, 
1912, assigned to Randall Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Me. 

A multiple repeating telephone system includes several 
repeating devices in local circuits at a central point for 
transmitting in both directions, resistances being provided 
in the repeater transmitter circuits to overcome the hum- 
ming noise. Manual circuit controlling devices are pro- 
vided at the central point to control the line and receiver 

circuits. 





Telephone Apparatus. 

D. H. Wilson, Chicago, Ill., patent 1,015,255, Jan. 16, 1912, 
Assigned to Stillwell-Wilson Telephone Co., New York. 
A telephone substation set is herein disclosed in which 

a core is provided having three coils arranged thereon, end 

to end. The middle coil is adapted for connection with the 

transmitter and battery to form a closed circuit. The 
receiver is connected serially with the two outside coils, 
between them. The free terminals of these outside coils 
are adapted for association with the line circuit, which has 

a suitable source of current supply. It is claimed that this 

circuit eliminates the effects of induction. 





Telephone and Telegraph Combination System. 
C. L. Bopp, Hawkeye, Iowa, patent 1,016,202, Jan. 30, 
1912, assigned one-fourth to F. Straate and one- 
_ eighth to J. Moran, Waukon, Ta. 

In a composite telephone and telegraph system, an in- 
duction coil is used for supplying alternating current for 
telegraphic purposes. The telegraph devices also have a 
polarized relay so that the sounder responds to current 
waves of one polarity only. The polarized relay is so ar- 
ranged that the ringing currents will not affect it and the 
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talking currents are excluded. The telephone set also is 
provided with means to prevent the telegraph current from 
influencing the talking circuit. 





Sanitary Attachment for Mouthpieces. 
L. Block, New York, N. Y., patent 1,016,063, Jan. 30, 1912, 
assigned to Leah E. Block, New York, N. Y. 

An antiseptic mouthpiece attachment is provided adapted 
to be attached to the mouthpiece by means of arms the 
device being held forwardly of the mouthpiece and carrying ° 
means for holding a disinfectant. 

Signaling and Telephone System. 
H. O. Rugh, Sandwich, IIl., patent 1,016,036, Jan. 30, 1912, 
assigned to Sandwich Electric Co., Sandwich, II. 

A selector system for railway telephone lines allows the 
line wire 1 to be used for talking purposes exclusively 
through the agency of the jacks 3. Further talking circuits 
between stations are cared for by jacks 35, 35; 36, 36; and 



































37, 37. These talking circuits between stations are pre- 
vented from influencing adjoining talking sections of the 
same wire by the resistance arrangement consisting of the 
coils 38 and 39. Selectors 16 are used of the step-by-step 
variety which are operated only over the line wire 2 so 
that the line wire 1 may be free for talking purposes en- 
tirely. 





Telephone Support. 
J. Lapicki, DeKalb, Ill., patent 1,015,034, Jan. 16, 1912. 
A framework made of piping, adapted to be attached to 
a desk, forms a structure upon which a receiver and trans- 
mitter are mounted in a universally adjustable manner. 


Foreign Corporation Has no Standing in Texas. 

The supreme court has rendered a decision holding that 
a foreign corporation has no standing in the courts of 
Texas. The case involved was a suit brought by a 
Delaware contracting concern against the Fort Worth 
Glass & Sand Co. to recover an unpaid balance for the 
construction of the latter company’s plant. 

The lower court held the contract void on the ground 
that the Delaware company had no permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas. The court of civil appeals at Fort Worth 
reversed the decision of the lower court, but the supreme 
court has now upheld the lower court’s decision, construing 
the law to mean that a foreign corporation cannot main- 
tain a suit in the courts of Texas. It is ruled that con- 
tract can be made, but denied the right to enforce such 
a contract in the Texas court. 




















Operation Under Public Utility Law Declared Success 


Wisconsin Act Held Up as a Model—Satisfies Subscriber Because he Knows no Discrimination is Possible—Satisfies 
Company Because Rates are Fixed on Equitable Basis—Eliminates Quest for Political 
Favors. with Their Attendant Costs. 


By J. C. Crowley 


The subject of commission control is one that the pub- 
lic utilities of Wisconsin were very reluctant to adopt 
being unable to satisfy themselves as to whether it was the 
proper thing. After the 
few years that we have 
been operating under our 
public utilities law, there 
are very few companies, 
indeed, that would re- 
turn to the former sys- 
tems or methods. In 
Wisconsin our public 
utilities law has proved 
a success, especially 
with a commission that 
is free from political in- 
fluence and composed of 
such men as the men we 
have on the public util- 
ities commission of Wis- 
consin. 

Operating under a pub- 
lic utility law, the in- 
vestor feels more. se- 
cure, the company is in 
a better position to de- 
mand an increase in 
when that time comes. The subscriber is better 
satisfied from the fact that he realizes that the values 
placed on the plant are fair and just. Prior to the en- 
actment of the Wisconsin public utilities law, in our own 
city the Bell Telephone Co. had in service 268 free tele- 
phones, while our own company had seventeen. Figuring 
these telephones at the lowest schedule rate of $1.50 per 
month on a four-party line basis, this meant there was 
being contributed to the public without any compensation 
$427.50 per month or over $5,000 per annum, which would 
be equal to 5 per cent. interest on a $100,000 investment, 
so that this is one of the savings that has been experienced 
by the telephone companies at Superior; and that, while 
we cover considerable of the state, is only one city in the 
state. 

Every telephone man realizes what it means when some 
friend or popular citizen comes to the manager’s office 
and wants a telephone installed for some friend of his but 
does not care to pay the company’s regular rate. This 
has proved in some cases a very unsatisfactory way of 
promoting the telephone business. 

Under public commission control the company has but 
one schedule of rates and that schedule applies to one 
and all alike, so that the companies operating under this 
law today are no longer bothered by the fellow who is 
anxious to do you a favor at the next council meeting or 
to see that your pole permits are not held up and that 
you are spared many other obstructions that come to the 
manager of a telephone company who does not operate 
under a public utility law. 

The telephone subscriber in Wisconsin today realizes 
that he must conform to the rules of the telephone com- 
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*Paper read at annual convention of National Independent 
\ssociation, at Chicago, February 7, 8, 9, 1912. 


pany; that he must meet his bills promptly and that he 
is getting the same class of service as his neighbor for 
the same amount of money paid. He is also aware that 
if the telephone company does not furnish him adequate 
service he has a right to demand an improvement. 

Again, if he feels that the rates are excessive, he has 
the right to ascertain through the commission if the rate 
imposed by the telephone company is a reasonable one. 
So that the subscriber is insured good service at a fair 
rate and no discrimination. Here I must quote from a 
recent editorial in TELEPHONY which covers the case ex- 
actly: 

The telephone user has no objection to paying what 
the service costs in operating expenses and interest 
on the actual investment. What he does most stren- 
uously object to is being called upon to pay interest 
on securities which represent only the substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen. 
A telephone company should no more be_ permitted 
to capitalize its hopes than a grocery. The public 
service commission is not concerned with that myste- 
rious thing called finance. Its investigations are those 
of engineers, not security experts. It seeks to deter- 
mine what property the company under investigation 
actually has and what it paid for it and what it is 
worth now. It then calculates the rates that will op- 
erate, maintain and pay interest on the true value. The 
general public will willingly pay such rates. To pay 
less means the neglect of proper maintenance and fail- 
ure to provide for betterments and extensions. That 
spells poor service and consequent public loss. The 
next few years will take American cities out of the 
public utility jungle. The people will know the true 
value of the properties. They will then pay cheer- 
fully service rates that will give fair return on the 
investment and no more. 

That covers the situation exactly. You have simply 
got to come to it in those states that are figuring on 
adopting a public utility law and arrange your accounts 
so that they can be accessible to the public when they 
come in to pay their rent. You will have no objection 
whatever from the public in getting a fair rate for your 


’ service. 


Tue Law as It Applies TO THE CoMPANY. 

Prior to the passage of this act very few of the telephone 
companies in Wisconsin knew the actual cost to them of 
the service given to the public and the question of re- 
turns on the investment in their plants was largely a 
speculative one. In the majority of cases the question of 
depreciation did not enter into their systems of account- 
ing and in very few cases were there any classifications 
of costs given to the various departments, such as com- 
mercial expense, traffic expense, current repairs, and so 
forth. 

In the majority of cases the systems followed were 
maintenance, construction and a profit and loss account. 
Today it is entirely different. The companies know ex- 
actly what it costs to handle the traffic department, main- 
tenance department, commercial department, construction 
department and other sundry accounts, so that all com- 
panies are in a better position to know the condition of 
their properties and to know the costs under the present 
uniform accounting system than they could ever hope to 
be under any other method. Our experience under the 
Wisconsin commission has been one that has been very 
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satisfactory to us, and I believe that every telephone com- 
pany in Wisconsin today will agree with me that it is 
the ideal condition. 

To those states and companies here represented, which 
are figuring on legislation towards the adoption of a 
public utility law, I would say they will do well to adhere 
closely to the Wisconsin public utility law. As I say, 
we have found it of splendid service to us. 

I might touch on the question of results. We have a 
peculiar condition in our city; we believe in getting all 
the money that we can from the subscriber at one time. 
We get three months in advance. Our rates are quoted 
gross and we allow one dollar discount if the quarterly 
rate is paid within thirty days from date of bill. Prior 
to the passage of the act the first month would see prob- 
ably 40 per cent. of the collections in and at the end of 
the third month 10 per cent. outstanding. Then we had 
to chase around for sixty days after that balance. At 
the present time we do not have to do it. Eighty per cent. 
of our collections are paid within the first thirty days of 


the quarter; there is 15 per cent. of them that will pay 
at the gross rate, so that it has been a good collector 
for us. is 


Then, again, it has kept both company and subscriber 
on a straight path. We know, as I said before, the exact 
condition of our property. It makes the manager feel 
better. A stockholder comes in and wants to know how 
things are going along, and after he becomes educated to 
it you do not have to answer any questions for him; he 
goes and looks it up himself, and when you want to 
answer it is all A, B, C after you get used to it. So 
after the companies get used to operating under the 
public utility law they will wonder how in the world we 
have ever gotten along in the Independent telephone busi- 
ness for the last fifteen to sixteen years. 


How THE PuHysICcAL CONNECTION LAW FAILED. 


I want to touch one one or two more subjects that we 
have in Wisconsin which Mr. Savage did not mention. 
One is physical connection. 

In 1911 we adopted in Wisconsin the physical connec- 
tion bill. The smaller companies in Wisconsin were ap- 
pealed to and they decided that we should have a mo- 
nopoly clause put into our public utility law. They also 
wanted a physical connection clause. The members of the 
legislature from the rural districts said: “If we give you 
a monoply law in your villages, cities and towns of the 
state, what are our farmer friends going to do? You can 
not expect to establish a monopoly in your local centers 
and then shut out our rural people.” The result was that 
we were told if one was passed the other must pass also. 


The Independent men of the state adopted that law 
in- good faith and we were told that if we helped on the 
monopoly law we would get some help on the physical 
connection bill. Fred Ellis, representing the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., which is the Bell company in our state, 
made the assertion before the committee in the senate 
and the assembly that the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
wanted physical connection, but it also wanted the monop- 
oly clause so as to protect the properties from competi- 
tion in the different cities and towns. We, like many 
others, thought the Wisconsin Telephone Co. was sincere, 
but we soon found there was no sincerity in the physical 
connection bill. 

[Mr. Crowley then went on to relate the facts, well 
known to TELEPHONY’s readers, as to the manner in which 
the Wisconsin Bell went before the commission prepared 
to fight the physical connection feature of’ the law 
and to prevent its enforcement. He urged, therefore, 
that the greatest care be used in framing any measure 
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looking to this end—physical connection—and drove his 
point home with an amusing story—Ed.] 

To those who are proposing physical connection laws 
in their states I say be careful of the wording of your 
bills. It takes considerable time and study. Be careful 
how the whole situation is framed up. 

A gentleman said yesterday, “We are getting closer to- . 
gether and closer together. Let us get closer together 
and work together.” I think we have members in the 
Independent telephone business that can frame up legis- 
lation that is just as constitutional as any. 


Senator Clark on Copper Situation. 





In an interview given out this week at Los Angeles, 
W. A. Clark, former senator from Montana, said: 

“Copper has improved in value lately. Five months ago 
it was down to 12c, and now it is 14 and a fraction. We 
copper men do not like to see it advance very high, for 
this is always followed by a reaction. 

“The visible supply, the manufactured copper supply, 
has been largely reduced lately from a stock of 400,000,000 
ibs. to about 200,000,000 lbs., as shown by our own and 
European statistics. At the last meeting of the Copper 
Producers’ Association in New York, it was shown that 
a further reduction of about 20,000,000 lbs. had taken 
place and the meeting next month will show, I think, a 
still greater reduction. 

“This means that the visible supply of copper would 
only supply the manufacturers about three months, if 
there were to be no further production, so the market is 
likely to advance rather than lower.” 

The tone of the copper metal market is firm this week, 
with electrolytic, delivered thirty days, sold at slightly bet- 
ter than 143%c, prices ranging between 143¢c and 14%4c. 





Norwegian Claims New Transmitter Principle. 


A simple way of making telephone conversations more 
audible has been invented by Herr Petersen, a bank man- 
ager of Nykjobing, Denmark, according to a dispatch 
in the New York Sun. On the principle that sound is 
more readily transmitted through rarefied air he has con- 
structed an apparatus to warm the transmitter, so that 
the air in it becomes thinner and. the sound is intensified. 
It is said that Professor Hannover, of the Danish govern- 
ment telephone testing station, who has made extensive 
experiments with Petersen’s apparatus, says in his report 
that the increase of sound obtained is remarkable. Tele- 
phone conversations between Copenhagen and Nykjob- 
ing, a distance of some 75 miles, could be clearly fol- 
lowed some distance away from the instrument. The 
inventer, it is reported, has applied for patents in differ- 
ent counties. 





Telephone Number a Tangible Asset. 

The receiver for the Cincinnati Taxicab Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has made himself famous by selling for 
$300 to a rival company the telephone number of the de- 
funct concern. The number was held to be an asset of 
tangible value and a business getter. Prior to the Cin- 
cinnati company going into receivership there was much 
rivalry between the two concerns, and the manager of 
the competing company thought by buying the number he 
would obtain patronage otherwise intended for the other 


New Submarine Cable at Troy. 


The Commercial Union Telephone Co., of Troy, N. Y., 
is laying a new cable across the Hudson from Troy to 
Watervliet. The service of the company in Watervliet 
has been unsatisfactory for some time, due, it is believed, 
to injuries to the old cable by river steamers. 














Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


The story of a unique Christmas dinner comes from 
Denver, where a New York broker sat down to eat with 
his wife who was in a restaurant in Salt Lake City. Tele- 
phones were placed at their respective tables and waiters 
on extension telephones heard the pair order a meal as if 
they had been sitting side by side. 

We can imagine the conversation: 

“What are you going to eat, dear?” 

“T don’t know. I’m not a bit hungry.” 


Is anybody sitting near enough to listen to what you are 
saying?” 

“No.” 

“For all that I know there may be some horrid woman 
trying to flirt with you at this very minute! Is there?’ 

“NO! For the last time, woman, do you want any grape- 
fruit? You ought to remember that it’s costing me about 
a dollar a minute for telephone tolls while you make up 
your mind!” 








“Well, you must have something. Do you care for “You extravagant man! I don’t care what I eat. You 
oysters?” order for me.” “!!!?*-—Waiter!”—New York Sun. 

“Oysters? I don’t know whether I ought to eat oysters —- 
or not. You know so many people are coming down with A colored produce merchant of Haddonfield, N. J., has 
typhoid now, and I’m al- both business and_ resi- 
ways afraid to touch oys- dence telephone _ service. 
ters when there’s typhoid ie i His residence service had 
in the air.” ‘“T ELEPHONIES been temporarily discon- 

“T don’t think you need nected for non-payment, 
to worry. You're eating in and his business service 
a fairly good place.” Ps was on the “black list” 


“No, I don’t believe I 
want any oysters. And, be- 
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when he called at the of- 


fice to make a payment. 
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ides 2 f » \ “Mistah Cashier, how 
= ” — a ae | WOME TONIGHT, \ much does I needs pay on 
uncheon. GENEVWIEVE,- 1 ’ j 

: 7M ; ; 

“All right then, how DOWN HeoRE at | mah house pane to git 
shout WHe workKise / wer cut in agin! 

Oh, my dear! There’s BATH Four-fifty. 
a woman sitting at the “Yere it is; now, please, 


next table to me and she 
has on the loveliest gown! 
Blue with a” 

“Never mind about the 
gown. What we want to 
do now is to” 

“Of course. I might have 
known, that you wouldn’t 
pay the least attention to 
anything that interests me. 
All you can think about is 
eating. I suppose you’re 
afraid that I’ll want a 
gown like the one I’m tell- 
ing you about.” 

“Don’t be foolish; but if 
you’re going to eat to-day 
you'd better make up your 
mind what you want. How 














suh, hook her right up.” 
“How about the business 
telephone, that is due to 
be cut out?” 
“Lawdy, man, 
mo’ money 
mah _ sto’ 
but mah 
give 
her 
so 
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“Hello, is dis central? 
Gimme number fibe ‘leven, 
Is dat you, 

Yes- 


is Missus ’Rastus 


please. 
Doctor Smif? 


suh, dis 








about some grapefruit?” 

“Grapefruit? I don’t 
know. You are going to have some, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Tes; 

“Do you eat as much fruit as you always do, now that 
you're away?” 

“Yes, but for the love of heaven tell me whether you 
want grapefruit!” 

“If you’re going to talk like that I shall ring off. That’s 
one good thing about ordering a meal in this fashion. I 
don’t have to bear with your ill temper unless I want to!” 

“Tll temper! I’m not ill tempered! I simply am trying 
to order what you want.” 

“Well, you might go about it in a pleasanter way. And 
to-day of all days! I should think you’d be ashamed to be 
disagreeable on Christmas!” 

“Christmas be ! Say, do you want any grapefruit?” 

“Grapefruit! Grapefruit! To hear you any one would 
think that grapefruit was more important than Christmas! 





(Copyright 1911, 
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down Mulberry 
Yessuh. 
I doan know what 


Johnsing, 
Avenue. 
’Rastus. 
ever sence 
He’s sure bad. 
chicking—free or foh 


by Goldberg.) 


Something’s done happened to 
made it, nosuh. He’s turrible 
from de park dis afternoon. 
didn’t eat nuffin; jus’ a lil bit o’ 
pieces—an’ part of a watermillion, an’ two pieces of pie, 
an’ some ice cream. Noswh, he didn’t eat much.” 

“Nosuh, he didn’t drink nuffin, either—jus’ a tiny jigger 
whiskey, or mebbe two, an’ two or free beers, an’ some 


we 
Nosuh, he 


sick, come 


sodys.” 


“Yessuh, he has a little pain in his head, where he 
bumped it. . . . Why, when he fell off’n de roller coaster. 
He run his haid clear fru de do’ of de ticket-place. He 


jus’ break it all to smash.” 

“Nosuh, not his haid, de door. Dat didn’t huht, ’Rastus 
none; jes’ shup up one eye. The watah done make dat 
feel better.” 

“Why, de watah when he fall out’n de shoot-de-shoot 
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boat. He’s sure awkward. It tuck ’em fifteen minutes to 
hook ’im out’n de watah. All de watah come out of ’im, 
when dey roll ’im ovah de bar’l—only, dat made him bleed 
some mo’.” 

“Why, he bleed where dat trash Ab’um Lincum Jackson 
Lan’, I done forgot to tell yo’ dat.” 
one lil cut ’cross his nose, an’ one 
ear, an’ nuther ’cross his chist. He done cahve him with a 
razzur, yessuh. ’Co’se, it bleed some. I has to give ’im 
some gin to keep ’im quiet. Not much; ’bout’n a pint. 
I has a pint more to give ‘im. He sure is thirsty.” 

“All right, Doctor, thanky. P’r’aps you’d better come. 
It mought git serious. Shall | gib ’im some mo’ gin, or 
shall I wait till you come ?”—Lippincott’s. 2. 


Cahve ’im. 
“No. nothin’ bad 








Lamentations of a Bug Hunter. 
When fixing ’phones I always plan 
To look the very best I can. 
Who is it says “Nice telephone man?” 
Nobody. 


And when I walk ten blocks through sleet 
To put a ’phone upon its feet, 
Who says, “Step up, I’ll stand a treat’? 
Nobody. 


And when I “burn” a forty-five 
And do an awful feet-first dive, 
Who softly says, “Are you still alive”? 
Nobody. 


When, driving o’er a farmer line, 
I jog along at dinner time, 
Who yells, “Hey, Bill, come in and dine”? 
Nobody. 


Then when I strike them for a raise 
And at my manly form they gaze, 
Who hands me packages of praise? 
Nobody. 


When “trouble” comes in thick and fast 
And by subscribers I’m embarrassed, 
Who helps me clean the hook at last? 
Nobody. 
—Sent Telephony by an Unknown Reader. 





“T am glad that i haf got money,” wrote an angry In- 
diana subscriber, “and you Can Get it as soon as My 
fone rings wen my nabors tryes to get us. Your trouly.” 





The Indispensable. 


You wish to spell rightly the name of some man, 
French, German or Russian, from Spain or Japan? 
Don’t bother to ask him—just quietly look 

At how it is spelled in the telephone book. 


And have you a baby to christen for life? 
Do family names stir up envy and strife? 
An innocent choice can be made if you look 
At all the fine names in the telephone book. 


Perhaps you’re a Dickens, whose characters seem 

To live by their names in the public esteem; 

Your help is at hand, for you'll find if you look 

All sorts of queer names in the telephone book. 
—Puck. 


= 


The Possibilities of Telephone Language. 
The annual banquet of the A. B. Club, the social or- 
ganization of telephone men in the Mountain States Tel. 
& Tel. Co., was one of the star events among Denver’s 
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winter festivities. Part of the entertainment was a minstrel 
show, in which was produced a sketch which was in part 
as follows: 
Mr. Gillet: Mr. Greenawalt, do you know Mr. Churchill? 
Greenawalt: Why, that name sounds familiar, but I 
cannot just place him. 


Gillet: He sure is the right man in the right place. 
when he is in that terminal room and anything goes 
wrong. I was over there the other day and he had a 


terrible cross connecting line; she sure was a buzzer. He 
shouted, “Jack, you old plug, get them keys; take that 
signal lamp and go down to the loop and look for the 
lost cord.” Well, sir he just simply went bugs; got his 
car-bon brushed up, switched around and made a short 
circuit down the line to protector. He got there just in 
time to see gene-rator and the volt-meter, but he got the 
drop on them. Then he had the lightning arrester and 
conductor to the test; she showed some resistance and 
you never saw such a twisted pair in all your life. -She 
was almost out’ of service, and had a bad cut over 
her mouth piece, but she could not show grounds for 
connection. About that time I heard the ticket shoot, and 
you should have seen that time stamp around. That got 
the power board. Was Mr. Churchill still? Well, I guess 


not. He shouted, “Mica, mica, charge them batteries, 
stick in a fuse and start shooting trouble.’ I never 


saw such a blowout in all my life; stayed until I saw 
them kilowatt, then I picked up my A. B. Club and beat 
it for ohm. 

If anybody can beat that, let him start! 


Fun Missed. 





He whimpered as he went along 
And whined because his road was rough, 
He heard his neighbor sing a song, 
But couldn’t get up nerve enough 
To sing one simple cheerful note. 
“This is no time for song,” said he, 
“Old Trouble’s got me by the throat 
And I’m afraid he’s drowning me.” 


He saw the roses blooming near, 
But in his hurry passed them by. 
“T have no time to linger here, 
I’ll get my roses when I die.” 
He muttered as he hurried on, 
“I’m busy fighting off despair. , 
I’d like to stop an’ pluck just one, 
But I’m afraid to linger there.” 


He came up to a shady tree 

And saw his neighbor stretched out flat 
At ease, and muttered moodily: 

“Oh, how I’d like to rest like that! 
I’d like to stretch out on my back 

And gaze into the skies so blue, 

And dream awhile, but, oh, alack, 

I can’t, I’ve got my work to do.” 


And thus he rushed from day to day, 

The while his neighbors sang their songs 
And had their little time of play 

He grumbled over fancied wrongs. 
The roses bloomed, but not for him. 

The world was glad and skies were blue, 
But all he saw was Trouble grim 

And work he thought he had to do. 

—Detroit Free Press. 














Queries on [Theory and Practice 


Points on Charging P. B. X. 


We have a small P. B. X. to supply with battery. 
What arrangement is most economical for charging 
from a source only a little higher than its voltage? 
From the main exchange, about half a mile away we can 
get nearly 25 volts, while the P. B. X requires 24 volts. 
It may be charged at night, when the board is not in 
use. 

You can cut the battery in two for charging purposes. 


Install a 3-pole, double throw knife switch and wire it as 
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Battery Charging Circuit for a P. B. X. Switchboard. 


shown above. When the switch is thrown to the right, 
the cells are all in series and connected to the private ex- 
change board. Throwing the switch to the left puts the 
two groups of six cells each in parallel and connects them 
to a wire from the main exchange battery. By using two 
or more cable wires in parallel you can regulate the 
strength of the charging current. If you use one No. 22 
B. & S. cable wire (half mile) you will get not far from a 


quarter of an ampere. 





As to Gravity Batteries. 

Can you tell me why my gravity battery uses up 
more bluestone when I take good care of it than when 
it is not so well cared for? I have noticed that it 
makes quite a marked difference in the zinc also. Most 
neglected things are more expensive to run than if 

. well looked after, but this seems to be the reverse. 

It is a good thing that you have learned the lesson of the 


economy of thorough carefulness in handling apparatus. It is 
true that neglect is expensive. It is true that a well-cared-for 
gravity cell takes more supplies, and it is because it is deliv- 
ering more electrical energy. When a cell is neglected, its 
internal resistance rises due to the crust formed on the zinc. 
Hence the current falls off and not so much zinc is eaten up. 
This also reduces the amount of bluestone required, for the 
two are used in proportion. When the zinc is kept clean the 
current flow is greater, so that more bluestone is needed to 
keep the blue line up. But even this is not to be regarded as 
waste, for it makes the conversation of the operators better. 
Poor transmission from the operators is productive of errors 
and money paid for battery supplies is well spent. 





Wood Finish on Switchboards. 

We wish your advice regarding our new. switch- 
board. The front of the board is not fully equipped 
with line apparatus, the vacant spaces being filled 
with wooden panels. I have just noticed that the pan- 
els near the bottom are hardwood, while those near 
the top are soft wood Have we been cheated in the 
quality? I thought we should get hard wood for all 
the panel fillers. 

Whether you have been cheated or not depends upon your 


contract. If the maker of the board agreed to furnish hard 


wood panel fillers all over and you paid for it, then you should 
But in general the practice of using soft wood in 
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have it. 


the high portions is all right and no fraud intended. Near 
the bottom the board gets hard knocks from the work of the 
operators, and hard wood fillers must be used to preserve 
the appearance. But high up the operators seldom mar any- 
thing and the expense of hard wood is not necessary. 

Why Enamel Wire Is Always of Small Size. 


Why is enamel magnet wire not available in the 
larger sizes? I have tried to get some No. 14 but 
could get it only in cotton covered. If you know 
where the other is to be had I would like to know. 

While enamel has been successful on all sizes of magnet 


wire from No. 20 to No. 40 B. & S., it has been rather difficult 
to get it to stick properly on the larger sizes. When a wire is 
bent, the insulation is compressed on one side and stretched 
on the other side. In large wire the stretch is very considera- 
ble and cracks the enamel very easily. More elastic enamels 
have been made, but they do not have the heat-resisting prop- 
erty. It seems that the enamel adopted for general use is a 
compromise between the demands of elasticity and high tem- 
perature. We do not know of any place where large enamel 
wire may be obtained. 








Construction of Lightning Arrester. 

I am enclosing a rough sketch of a lightning ar- 
rester which we have been using. Why does it have 
the holes on the bottom side, and why are they covy- 
ered with wire netting? 

The general features of the arrester are shown in the ac- 


companying drawing. The line wire is attached to a brass 
tube, within which is a carbon rod, the latter being grounded. 
The holes on the under side are provided so that the air in- 
side the arrester can expand when a violent discharge occurs. 
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An Unusual Type of Lightning Arrester. 

Whenever electricity arcs across from one conductor to an- 
other, it produces a great amount of heat. This expands the 
air and often breaks the container if no opening is provided. 
The writer knows of old arresters of the type shown which 
have become filled with spider webs. As long as the weather 
was dry, the insulation was good, but when a few damp days 
came, the leakage in the arrester was so bad as to put the line 


out of business. Hence the wire gauze to keep the spiders out. 


Orders All Bell Stations Out—Recommends Independent. 

The Bell Telephone Co. has received a severe jolt at 
New Castle, Pa., in the form of a resolution adopted by 
the city council. The council resolution recites that the 
city has spent some $65,000 in building a conduit system 
and that the Bell has refused to enter it with its cables 
and has assumed an attitude of antagonism towards the 
city. It eulogizes the service of the American Union Inde- 
pendent, declares that it has a modern system in New Cas- 
tle and give wide connection with adjoining states. 

In consideration of these facts, the resolution recom- 
mends to all citizens the exclusive adoption of the Inde- 
pendent service and as a step in that direction orders the 
Bell to remove all telephones from city property within 
sixty days. Authority is also given the city clerk to con- 
tract with the American Union for an intercommunicat- 
ing system to be placed in the city building. 














Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Validity of Exclusive Long Distance Contracts. 

In the January 6 issue of TELEPHONY, you answer 
an inquiry as to the validity of exclutive long distance 
contracts. In your list of authorities you fail to men- 
tion the case of Home Telephone Co. vs. the Sar- 
coxie Light and Telephone Co., which was decided 
August 3, 1911, by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri. 

The Supreme Court held these exclusive contracts 
were valid and since that time the Circuit Court has 
entered final judgment in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The final judgment en- 
joins the Sarcoxie company from physical connection 
with lines of the Bell company to any point or points 
reached by the Gary system of wires. 

The Supreme Court advanced this particular case 
on the docket because there had never been a de- 
cision in the State of Missouri along these lines by 
the Supreme Court. The Court of Appeals had pre- 
viously decided a case against the Independents. You 
will find the opinion of the court very interesting 
reading, as it reviews the Missouri telephone history 
in a thorough manner. 

The suit above mentioned was brought by the Home 
Telephone Co. to enjoin the Sarcoxie Light & Telephone 
Co. from violating a certain agreement made between them, 
May 4, 1905, concerning the exchange of business on their 
respective lines. By this agreement each company granted 
a license to the other to connect with their respective ex- 
changes, and each agreed to transmit all messages for 
points on the lines of the other, not reached by its own 
wire, over the lines of the other party, and further agreed 
not to enter into a contract with any other telephone com- 
pany whereby the rights or advantages of either party 
might be impaired. 

The contract also provided for meeting the rates of 
competitors. The plaintiff set forth that the defendant 
had entered into a contract with the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. in violation of the contract between the 
plaintiff and defendant and had thereafter delivered to the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. a large part of the 
business to which the plaintiff was entitled. The defense 
was that the contract was void as against public policy and 
in violation of the statute of the state respecting the 
duties of telephone companies. 

The court held that the contract must be interpreted 
in the light of state history. This history was set forth 
as follows: 


There is but little use in mincing words about the 
real issues in this case. It is apparent upon the face 
of things, in view of state history, of which we must 
take notice, that the real contest is between the Kin- 
lock Telephone Co., upon one side, and what is usually 
known as the Bell company, upon the other. The two 
local companies are but instrumentalities, one in the 
hands of the Kinlock company, and the other, once 
in its hands, but now in the hands of the Bell com- 
pany. The court does not know less of the develop- 
ments in the state than does the average citizen. The 
average citizen knows that there was a time when the 
Bell company had no competitor in this state. The 
average citizen knows that local phone systems were 
organized in the towns and country districts. They 
likewise know that there being no competition in long 
distance service it was a matter of indifference with 
the Bell company whether they permitted physical 
connection of such lines with their lines. In many, 
if not most, places no physical connection was toler- 
ated. This is general knowledge in this state. It is 
also general knowledge that later the Kinlock com- 
pany after a time succeeded in interesting most of 
the divers local companies, and put in long distance 
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them 


service in the state in competition with the Bell com- 
pany. We use the term “Bell company” because it is gen- 
erally known that the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
is but one of the numerous subsidiary companies under 
the control of what was originally known as the Bell 
company. The Kinlock company succeeded in inter- 
esting the local companies, and all over the state there 
was physical connection with the local companies. 
This seems to have been accomplished whilst the 
‘Bell company, in a spirit of independence and supreme 
indifference, thought itself secure. That it was done is 
as well known to the average Missourian as is the 
other history of the state, and what the general pub- 
lic knows it is at least presumed that the court 
knows * * * 

That the contract involved in this case was one of 
a number made during this period of developing com- 
petition to the Bell company is apparent. Time 
developed the fact that a farmer or merchant could 
not leave his farm or his store to talk through the 
long distance booth of one company located in the 
town, when he could connect at his farm or his store 
with another long distance telephone company reach- 
ing the same place. When this dawned upon the other 
competing company, independence became activity, and 
indifference was wrought into a desire to serve all the 
public by a direct and physical connection. This 
much is general public knowledge. In the light of the 
surroundings and the law, statutory and otherwise, we 
must construe this contract. 


The court, in view of the above history, upheld the con- 
tract in question on the ground that the joining of two 
telephone lines operating in different fields does not create 
a monopoly or stifle competition but only broadens the use 
of both lines. 

The court also held that the contract was not in- 
validated by the statute (Sec. 1254) which authorized any 
telephone company to join with any other corporation in 
constructing lines, owning or maintaining their lines 
upon terms to be agreed upon, or by the statute (Sec. 1255) 
making it the duty of every telegraph or telephone com- 
pany to provide sufficient facilities at all of its offices for 
the dispatch of the business of the public and to receive 
dispatches from and for other telegraph lines and from 
and for any individual. 

The court also held that the contract was not in violation 
of the statutes of the state against pools and trusts. 
Home Telephone Co. vs. Sarcoxie Light & Telephone Co. 
139 S. W. 108. 





Duty of Telephone Company Toward City Electrician. 

In an action against a telephone company for the death of 
the city electrician while working on the company’s pole, 
caused by contact between a telephone wire and an electric 
light wire beneath, it was held not to be an error for the 
court to instruct the jury that failure to adopt all usual 
appliances and methods to prevent contact and_ hurtful 
passage of current through another wire was a breach of 
duty to the public. In the same case the same court held 
that an instruction that the company must keep its wires 
“perfectly” insulated and must use the “utmost care” to keep 
in that condition, was erroneous as_ invading the 
jury’s province and requiring a greater degree of care than 
the law imposes. Lundy vs. Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 72 S. E. 559. 


One Answering in Proprietor’s Name is Agent. 
The supreme court in Minnesota has held that business 
concerns, by installing a telephone in their places of busi- 
ness, impliedly invite the public to make use of that medi- 
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um of communication and it is thereby made an agency 
for the transaction of business, and there are forcible 
reasons for the position that persons thus dealing have 
the right to assume that one answering his telephone call, 
who asserts a right to speak for his principal or employer, 
is authorized to do so and transact the business there con- 
ducted. 

W. H. Gardner, a Minneapolis milliner, had telephoned 
an order to the office of W. C. J. Herman, insurance agent, 
for a policy of $1,500 on store fixtures. The policy was 
delivered. A fire destroyed the store and contents and 
because Gardner already had a $600 policy on his fixtures, 
he lost the $1,500. Gardner got a verdict in the lower 
court, but when the case was appealed to the supreme 
court, the records did not show whether the jury gave it 
on the grounds of negligence on the part of the insurance 
agent or because of a breach of contract. Therefore, the 
supreme court reverses the order and grants a new trial. 
A part of the syllabus follows: 


1. One who answers a telephone call from the place 
of business of the person called for, and undertakes 
to respond as his agent, is presumed to have author- 
ity to speak for him in respect to the general business 
there carried on and conducted, and further evidence 
of identification of the person responding to the call 
is not necessary to the admissibility of the ¢onversa- 
tion thus held. 

2. The rule is otherwise where it is sought to charge 
a particular individual with an admission or conversa- 
tion over the telephone. In such case the individual 
must be identified. 


— 


Mortgage Without Authority of Board of Directors. 

A telephone company received a loan of money on its 
notes or bonds, secured by a mortgage which was executed 
on behalf of the corporation by its president and secretary. 
The acknov ledgement clause recited that it was executed 
with authority of its board of directors. The proceeds of 
the loan were used for the purposes of the corporation. 
The company on foreclosure contended that the mortgage 
was not in fact authorized by its board of directors, and 
that the person signing as secretary was so actually. 

The court held that the company could not set up this 
defense because it had used the proceeds and because the 
mortgagee did not have notice of the alleged defense. 
Clearwater County State Bank vs. Bagley-Ogema Tele- 
phone Co., 133 N. W., 91. 





Damages for Wrongful Removal of Telephone. 

A patron of a telephone company claimed to have paid 
his rental but could not find his receipt readily owing to the 
absence of his wife. The company took out his telephone 
over his protest, and he sued the compnay for damages for 
the wrongful removal. The telephone service was used 
for household purposes. The court held that the  sub- 
scriber could recover the damages resulting from the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience, together with the special damages 
resulting from the fact that his father-in-law was at the 
time in a hospital, dangerously sick; the company at the 
time of the discontinuance of the service, having notice of 
that fact. Carmichael Bell Telephone Co., (North Caro- 
lina) 72 S. E. 619. 








Contributory Negligence. 

Where an electric company attached a high tension wire 
which had broken from its own pole to a neighboring tele- 
phone pole, and an employe of the telephone company, 
without knowledge of the presence of the wire, climbed 
the pole and was killed by contact with it, the light com- 
pany cannot claim that the deceased was guilty of contrib- 
utory negligence in the manner of climbing the pole where 
he climbed it in the usual manner. Frantz vs. Citizens 
Electric Company, 80 Atlantic, 1106. 
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Crossing of Light and Telephone Wires. 

This is the first time I have asked any question of 
you, having been a subscriber to your valuable journal 
for eight years. Now we would like to know what 
the law is in regard to electric light wires crossing 
our telephone wires. How far must they clear our 
wires? Can they go under ours or must they go over 
ours? Can they split our lead or go between our wires 
in crossing our lines? Can they parallel our line and 
go below it or must they go above when paralleling 
our lines, and how far must they clear our lines? 
Some of our pole lines are 30 ft. and 35 ft. high. An 
early reply in TELEPHONY will greatly oblige. 

Electric light wires should be built above telephone 
wires. They must clear the telephone wires far enough 
to avoid all danger and interference by induction. The 
rule as to induction is that the induction between parallel 
lines is inversely proportioned to the square of the dis- 
tance between them. Rocky Mountain Telephone Co. vs. 
Salt Lake City Railroad Co., 3 Am. Elec. Cases, 356. The 
electric light company has no right to. split your 
lead with its wires in crossing your lines. Interlacing 
is not considered safe at street crossings or intersections. 
Simmons vs. Southern Electric & Power Co., 116 La. Ann., 
41 Southern, 248. There is no exactly established distance 
that must exist between wires, but it must be such as to 
be safe under all the circumstances and conditions of the 
work. Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. York Gas & Electric 
Co., 27 Neb., 284, 3 Amer. Electrical Cases, 364. See Chap- 
ter 11, McMillan on Telephone Law. 

Jurisdiction of Corporation Commission. 


Our company is a mutual co-operative one for the 
purpose of giving service to members only. We 
have no subscriber who is not a member of the com- 
pany. One of the members of the company thinks 
our rates are too high or pretends to. He was angered 
because he was not elected an officer at our last meet- 
! He threatens to go before the Corporation 


ing. | 
Commission and have our rates reduced. Can he do 


this when we are only paying expenses and reason- 
able salaries to the officers? 


The corporation commission of your state (Oklahoma) 
has jurisdiction over all telephone lines except those not 
operated for hire. Hine vs. Wadlington, 26 Oklahom>, 
389, 109 Pa., 301. Rural or farmers lines operated on the 
mutual plan are not subject to the regulation of the com- 
mission. Twin Valley Telephone Co. vs. Mitchell, 27 
Oklahoma, 388, 113 Pacific, 914. Under these rulings your 
disgruntled member will not have any standing before 
the Corporation Commission, as the commission has no 
jurisdiction over your company at all. 





Lauds Municipal Ownership in Canada. 

The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission has is- 
sued a pamphlet telling of the successful workings of the 
municipal telephone act as carried out by the township of 
Rochester, county of Essex. The act enables municipali- 
ties to install telephone systems of their own, and the com- 
mission has obtained all the information possible so as to 
enable the various municipal authorities contemplating 
similar projects for their municipalities to provide the best 
service at the least possible cost. 





In two years’ successful operation in Rochester township, 
it is stated, 185 subscribers have paid off one-fifth of the 
debenture indebtedness, and in seven years more they hope 
to own the system free from debt. The present annual 
revenue is taking care of the fixed charges and the cost of 
operation, thus holding out the prospect that in seven years 
more an annual charge of $1 will maintain the system. 

There are at present fifteen municipal telephone sys- 
tems in operation in Ontario, the largest being at Brussels, 
where there are 600 subscribers; Rochester now has 225 
subscribers. 











Something New In Telephone Booths. 

The C. B. French Cabinet Company (Inc.), 46-48 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of cabinet work special- 
ties, is placing on the market a new style of telephone booth, 
known as the “Folding door’ booth. 

The manufacture of “noise proof” telephone booths has been 
one of Mr. French’s specialties for a number of years. 

The “Folding door,” for which the C. B. French Cabinet Co. 
has applied for patent, is claimed to be the best type of door 
yet developed for a telephone booth. 

“Folding door” booths are made up in plain oak, quartered 





The New Booth Open and Closed. 


oak, birch-mahogany finish, and genuine mahogany. 
stock of these booths is always kept on hand. 
The dimensions of the “Stock” booths are as follows: 


A large 


Width. Depth. Height. 
OS OT CT rr 3114 in. 3014 in. 8514 in. 
Re Pee er ry 29 in. 2734 in. 78 = in. 


The interior of the booths is lined with stamped sheet steel. 

The outside of booths is finished on front, sides and back. 

Glass panels are in the door only. The door is always 
hinged on the right-hand side. 

The design of the booth, which is shown in the cuts, is 
such that any number can be fastened together by means of 
screws to form a compartment booth. 

Booths are constructed “knocked-down,” and can be shipped 
either “knocked down” or assembled. 

The C. B. French Cabinet Co. is in a position to furnish esti- 
mates for booths of special design and dimensions to be 
equipped with folding doors. 

Following is a list of some of the advantages claimed for 
the folding door: 

Ventilation. The design of the “Folding door” is such that 
the door is open at all times during the period the booth is 
unoccupied. This is the only practical plan for booth 
ventilation. 

Economy of Space. In the operation of closing and opening, 
the “Folding door” requires only four inches of space beyond 
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the front of the booth. This feature “makes it possible to 
use this type of booth in narrow passageways. 

Maintenance. The door being simply a hinged proposition, the 
item of maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 

Absence of Latches or Catches. The design is such that the 
“Folding door” will remain closed without the use of 
latches or catches. 

Door Operation. One of the distinctive advantages of the 
“Folding door” is that it can be both closed and opened 
by pulling on the handle. 

Control of Door. During the period the booth is in use, the 
door can be left open any distance the occupant elects, 
which is very desirable in hot weather. 

Protection from Injury. The point where the two doors meet 
is of such design as to prevent any possible chance of 
injuring the patrons’ fingers. 

Absence of Tracks in Floor. The “Folding door” requires 
no tracks or runways in floor of the booth. 

‘Applying “Folding Door” to Booths in Service. Qne of the 
great advantages of this door is that it can be applied to 
existing booths, replacing the aisual swinging door or other 
types of doors. 

A very interesting booklet describing the “Folding door” 
booth, can be had by applying to the C. B. French Cabinet Co. 
Paragraphs. 

THE MonarcH TELEPHONE MrFc. Co. now well settled 
at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, and is working overtime to catch 
up with unfilled orders. The recent Chicago convention 
is reported to have have afforded particularly gratifying 
results to the Monarch people, many orders and many 
more live prospects having been booked during the meet- 

ings. 





is 


Tue DupLtex Metats Co., Chester, Pa., is mailing a folder 
bearing the caption, “Putting Money in the Bank.” A 
striking cartoon of bold buccaneers depositing their gold 
in a sand bank points the moral that capital that eats its 
head off and disappears in interest does not represent a 
good investment; neither, the company adds, does it pay 
to bury iron ground rods which will rust out. The argu- 
ment is for Copper Clad rods, and it is a striking one. 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mra. Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., has issued its new discount sheet covering prices in the 
new Bulletin No. 1,003, construction material and supplies. 
This discount sheet will be. sent to all those who now hold a 
copy of the bulletin mentioned. Those who have not received 
a copy of the bulletin will be supplied with a copy and a dis- 
count sheet upon application. The bulletin was printed in the 
company’s advertising department and an issue of one million 
was required to supply the needs of the trade. 


Tue Kettocc SwitcHsoarp & Suppty Co., Chicago, is mail- 
ing to interested parties a small, attractively prepared booklet 
of modern fables, modeled somewhat after those of George 
Ade. The cover shows a benevolent looking be-whiskered line- 
man explaining to a small boy: “These Fables in Telephones 
are like most other fables, my son—they’re founded on fact.” 
The fables are well told and make good reading. It is advis- 
able to ask for a copy before the supply is exhausted. 


THe Monarcu TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
and the Minerallac Electric Co., of Chicago, were repre- 
sented at the Madison convention held last week. Men- 
tion of other companies exhibiting was made in last week’s 
TELEPHONY. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


PERSONAL. 


W. J. STANTON has just been appointed Texas representative 
of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, with 
headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Stanton says 
he first entered the tele- 
phone operating field dig- 
ging holes to pay expenses 
while in college. He was 
later with the Mt. Vernon 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. for 
three years. Prior to 1904 
he built a number of ex- 
changes in Iowa, in the year 
named buying and rebuild- 
ing the Conrad, Iowa, plant. 
He was with the Cedar Val- 
ley Telephone Co. for one 
year and later associated 
himself with the Davenport 
& Tipton Independent Tele- 
phone Co., at Tipton, Iowa, 
as general manager. He 
built plants for this com- 
pany at Tipton, Bennett. 
Walcott and Durant. 

In 1905 Mr. Stanton went 
with the Corn Belt Tele- 
phone Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa, as general superin- 
tendent. Two years later 
he took up the selling end 
of the business for the 
American Electric Tele- 
phone Co., afterwards going 
with the Dean Electric Co. 
In 1909 he became eastern representative for the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., being transferred to the Dallas, Texas, office this 
month, as manager for that territory. 

During the period thus briefly outlined above, Mr. Stanton was 
interested in various operating and construction companies. He 
was also interested in, and associate editor of, the Western Tele- 
phone Journal, published at Waterloo, Iowa. Necessarily he has 
made a large number of acquaintances and friends in the tele- 
phone field who will wish him well in his new location. 


GEORGE CANNON has been appointed telephone expert for the 
Public Service Commission of Ohio. Mr. Cannon has been for the 
past six years general superintendent of the Youngstown Tele- 
phone Co., Youngstown, Ohio. He gained his first knowledge of 
the telephone business with the Central Union Telephone Co. in 
various Ohio cities, serving for seven or eight years as lineman, 
chief inspector and manager. Mr. Cannon is considered by those 
who know him to be thoroughly qualified to pass upon the many 
serious problems which will confront him in the exercise of his 
new duties. 

















W. J. Stanton. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


PASO ROBLES, CAL.—Farmers in the Oak Flat district are 
organizing a company to connect with this city. The proposed 
line will cost from $700 to $1,000. 


ROCKY FORD, COLO.—Prominent men of Rocky Ford, Swink 
and La Junta are interested in a movement to organize an Inde- 
pendent telephone company to serve this section. At a meeting 
held recently subscriptions for stock came in readily and a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange details. It is probable that a 
public meeting will be held, at which time the committee will 
report on the cost of installing and operating. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA.—The Lucas Grove Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with the county auditor. The com- 
pany plans to build lines west and south of the city. The cap- 
italization is fixed at $2,000, of which $1,200 is already paid in. 
The officers for the first year are: President, I. G. Coder; vice- 
president, John Stuart; secretary, A. J. La Tourette; treasurer, 
Cc. S. Harper. 


NEW ALBIN, IOWA.—The Sand Cove & New Albin Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated by, among others, Patrick Moore, Alvis 
Hammel and George Meyer. The capital stock is fixed at $320. 


DEMING, N. M.—The Luna County Telephone Association has 
been granted a charter. The company expects to build and 
operate lines in and between the various towns and villages of 
Luna county. The capital stock is fixed at $25,000. 


LOOKEBA (CADDO CO.), OKLA.—The Lookeba & Singer Tele- 
phone Co. has been granted a charter. The capital stock is $500. 
The incorporators are: J. S. Sensintaffer, J. D. Inman, B. E. 
Brown and J. J. Chambers, all of this place. 

DYER, TENN.—The Dyer Home Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized here with a capitalization of $5,000 by W. L. Terrell, M. 
D. King, C. L. Haste and others. 


ELLSWORTH, WIS.—The Farmers Consolidated Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated here. The capital stock is $25,000. The 
incorporators are: C. J. Christianson, Herman Peterson and Ed- 
ward Snow. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Feople’s Home Telephone Co. is 
rapidly finishing its new exchange building in Ensley and will 
shortly occupy it. At the recent annual meeting it was decided 
to consummate important long distance connections which have 
been under consideration for some time. A number of extensions 
of lines immediately around Birmingham were also determined 
upon. 


TULARE, CAL.—The Tulare Home Telephone Co. plans to cable 
a considerable portion of its system. A large increase in the 
farmers’ lines is also contemplated. 


LAPWAI, IDAHO.—The Tom Beall Telephone Co. will build a 
line from Lapwai to Tom Beal Creek. Address W. W. Olds, or 
Daniel Moore. ; 


GREENVIEW, ILL.—The Sweetwater Telephone Co., at the 
recent annual meeting of the stockholders, decided to install new 
receivers and transmitters throughout the system. 


ELKHART, IND.—P. R. Judkins, W. C. Peters and E. D. Ziesel 
have been appointed by the directors of the Home Telephone Co. 
as a finance committee to purchase a site for the erection of a 
new exchange building in this city. It is expected that the new 
building, with the site, will call for the expenditure of upwards of 
$75,000. It is also planned to install heavy copper toll lines be- 
tween Elkhart and Goshen. 


COLLY, KY.—The Colly Telephone Co. will improve its lines, 
overhauling and making extensions. New lines will be constructed 
to Lester and from Colly to Hilliard, Ky. A new switchboard will 


be needed, as well as a full line of construction material. Address 
Elzy Franklin, manager. 
DEMING, NEW MEXICO.—The directors of the Deming- 


Columbus Telephone Co. report more than half the stock paid 
for. They are preparing plans for the early construction of the 
system. Branch lines are to be built south to lola and west to 
Tunis. An exchange will probably be established in Deming. 
The present officers of the company are: President, Hugh Ram- 
say; vice-president, Frank Barrett; secretary, S. D. Hines; treas- 
urer, Dr. J. G. Moir. 

DEXTER, NEW MEXICO.—The Pecos Valley Mutual Telephone 
Co. is contemplating the building of a new line which will con- 
nect Dexter with the farmers on the east side of the Pecos 
River, including Spring Mound Valley. The farmers in the 
territory affected will be asked to assist in the construction 
of the new line. 

DURHAM, N. C.—The Durham county commissioners have 
granted the Southern Power vo. a franchise to construct a tele- 
phone line from Durham to the Wake county line. The power 
company intends to run its line to Raleigh for private use in 
connection with the maintenance of the power transmission 
lines which have recently been completed. 


HIGH POINT, N. C.—The North State Telephone Co. will sub- 
stitute cable for all its open wire. 


DENYER, ORE.—At the annual meeting of the Lobster Valley 
& Five Rivers Telephone Association, recently held near Den- 
ver it was decided to replace all wire in the system with heavier 
wire. This work has already been begun on the main line, but 
the branch lines remain to be rebuilt. 

MIDDLEBURG, PA.—The directors of the Middleburg Telephone 
Co. are planning to extend their lines to Kratzerville and Shamo- 
kin as soon as possible. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS.—The Northwest Texas Telephone Co., 
with headquarters in this city, is planning extensive improve- 
ments at Plainview. A new exchange building is to be erected 
and a common battery plant installed. The toll lines will also be 
extended from Plainview to Floydada. Something like $35,000 
will be expended. The work will begin during the late winter or 
varly spring. 

PLANO, TEXAS.—The Union Telephone Co. has commenced 
work on its new exchange building. It will be one story, 20x40 
feet. No details are given out as to equipment. 


FORT DAVIS, TEXAS.—The Pecos & Rio Grande Telephone 


Co., which has purchased the local system is installing new 
lines. A new exchange building will also be erected in the near 
future. 


PALOUSE, WASH.—The stockholders of the Eden Valley & 
Turnbow Flat Telephone Co., in a meeting just held here, have 
decided to install their own central exchange and do their own 
switching. Hitherto the switching has been done by the Pacific 
(Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., but that company has so in- 
creased its charges for the service that considerable dissatisfac- 
tion has resulted. 
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FINANCIAL. 


PLEASANT PLAIN, IOWA.—The Pleasant Plain 
Co. has declared a 10 per cent dividend. 

ST. JOHNS, MICH.—The Clinton Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

OLD FORT, OHIO.—At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Old Fort Mutual Telephone Co., a 6 per cent divi- 
dend was declared and paid. 

WILLIAMSBURG, OHIO.—The Williamsburg Home Telephone 
Co. has declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 

BROOKVILLE, PA.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Summerville Home Telephone Co. it was decided 
to increase the capitalization of the company from $30,000 to $50,- 
000. The proceeds of the new stock are to be used in extending 
the system. 

BUTLER, PA.—The People’s Telephone Co. has paid the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one-half of 1 per cent. The business 
of the past year is reported to have been very gratifying to the 
stockholders. 

CALIFORNIA, PA.—The Union Telephone Co. paid a 7 per cent. 
dividend last year. Over $11,000 in dividends have been paid 
stockholders during the past eight years. 

HAMBURG, PA.—The Windsor Rural Telephone Co. 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—The Chippewa County Telephone 
Co. has just paid a dividend of 5 per cent. 


Telephone 


has de- 


ELECTIONS. 


OCALA, FLA.—At the annual election of the Ocala Telephone 
Co. the following officers were elected: President, W. S. Bullock; 
vice president and general manager, J. P. Phillips; secretary and 
treasurer, W. T. Gary. 


ABINGDON, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Mutual Union Telephone Co.:the following directors were 
elected: George Burnside, Chauncey Famulener, Orion Latimer, 
L. E. Cutler and Grant DeChant. The officers were elected as 
follows: President, L. E. Cutler; vice president, Grant DeChant; 
secretary and treasurer, Orion Latimer. 


CLINTON, ILL.—The officers of the National Telephone & 
Electric Co. for the ensuing year are as follows: President, B. 
F. Wasson; vice president, V. R. Wasson; directors, B. F. Wasson, 
V. R. Wasson and Mrs. B. F. Wasson. C. H. Coffman is general 
manager. 


GRANTFORK, ILL.—The officers chosen at the annual meet- 
ing of the Grantfork Mutual Telephone Co. are: John Schwarz, 
Sr., president; Jul. Reinhart, vice president; John Schwartz, Jr., 
treasurer, and S. Leaf, secretary. 


JOSLIN, ILL.—W. H. Whiteside, of Moline, was re-elected 
president of the Crescent Telephone Co. at the annual meeting. J. 
Y. McCall, of Erie, was re-elected vice president; A. A. Matthews, 
of Erie, secretary, and E. L. Hanson, of Hillsdale, treasurer. 


MACOMB, ILL.—The first meeting of the Macomb Telephone 
Co. has been held, the following officers being elected: President, 
E. S. Slusher; vice president, A. A. Messmore; secretary and 
treasurer, C. K. Todd. The directors are: Henry Argenbright, 
Cc. K. Todd, LeRoy Yeast, J. H. Hungate, A. A. Messmore, Chas. 
Stairwalt and E. S. Slusher. The company was recently granted 
a franchise in this city. The work of installing the wires has 
been going on for some time. 

PRAIRIE CITY, ILL.—At a recent meeting of the Walnut Grove 
Telephone Association the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, W. O. Hand; vice president, H. L. 
Hawn; secretary and treasurer, E. Forshee. 

SHUMWAY, ILL.—The Mutual Telephone Co. has elected the 
following officers at the annual meeting: J. L. Engel, president; 
Frank Miller, secretary; Fred Miller, treasurer. 

GOSHEN, IND.—The Dunlaps Telephone Co. has elected the 
following officers and directors: Oliver Grosh, president; George 
Rhodes, vice-president; Henry Garber, secretary; Levi Cripe, 
treasurer, and John Dunmier. 

BLOOMFIELD, IOWA.—The directors of the Citizens’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. have elected the following officers for 1912: Presi- 
dent, S. S. Stanley; vice-president, C. E. Stockham; secretary, 
S. L. Berry; treasurer, S. E. Rowe. 

CRESTON, IOWA.—The stockholders of the Creston Mutual 
Telephone Co. held their annual meeting recently. The officers 
elected are as follows: J. C. Sullivan, president; Scott Skinner, 
vice-president; Geo. E. Atkinson, secretary and general manager; 
W. H. Brady, treasurer. 

CRESTON, IOWA.—The Creston Mutual Telephone Co. has 
elected the following officers: President, J. C. Sullivan; vice- 
president, Scott Skinner; secretary and general manager, George 
Atkinson; treasurer, W. H. Brady. 

ELDRIDGE, IOWA.—At the annual meeting of the Eldridge 
Mutual Telephone Co., the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, E. M. Burmeister; vice-president, August H. Lamp; secre- 
tary, M. H. Calderwood: treasurer, Henry Bruhn. The directors 


are: Frank C. Keppy, Peter Meinert, Rudolph Moeller, Fred Kram- 
beck, John P. Hansen, Mr. Burmeister and Mr. Lamp. 
GUTHRIE CENTER, IOWA.—Stockholders of the Guthrie Cen- 
ter Mutual Telephone Co. have elected the following officers and 
President, J. D. Brown; vice-president, M. P. Ken- 


directors: 
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worthy; secretary and treasurer, C. H. Lane; directors, Ira 
Dowd, Jno. Ross, E. L. Bower, Frank Shreves and F. M. Christy. 

LIBERTYVILLE, IOWA.—The Libertyville Telephone Co. held 
the annual meeting recently, at which the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: E,. A. Wilson, president; C. L. 
Copeland, vice-president; R. B. Stephenson, secretary; Mrs. Will 
Gearhart, treasurer; directors, Gilbert Hill, L. B. Williams, C. R. 
Wincrell and John Williams. 

MEDIAPOLIS, IOWA.—At the annual meeting of the Mediapolis 
Telephone Co. the following officers were re-elected for the com- 
ing year: President, A. E. Miller; vice president, John Stucker; 
secretary, W. O. Riddle; treasurer, Joseph Mehaffy. 


MONMOUTH, KANS.—The Monmouth Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and elected the following officers: Harri- 
son Grandle, president; Howe Randall, secretary; Grant Winger, 
treasurer; vice president for the different lines, O. P. Turkington, 
D. H. Painter, B. S. Miller. 


NICHOLASVILLE, KY.—The stockholders of the Jessamine 
Home Telphone Co. have elected the following dirctors: J. D. 
Hughes, B. M. Arnett, J. H. Murphey, W. B. Glass, J. H. Welch, 
N. L. Bronough, and George B. Taylor. 


MANKATO, MINN.—The Citizens’ Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers and directors for the ensuing year: H. A. 
Patterson, president; W. D. Willard, secretary and treasurer; 
N. Peterson, vice-president; P. M. Fergumon, manager; Lorin 
Cray, William Just, J. R. Brandrup, S. B. Wilson, H. E. Hance, 
H. C. Hotaling, M. D. Fritz, Frank Jefferson, Martin J. Bowe, 
John R. Snowe, C. D. Snow and Martin Walser. 


HANNIBAL, MO.—The stockholders of the Miller Township 
Telephone Co. met recently and elected five directors to serve 
the ensuing year, as follows: L. E. Frazier, L. C. Hendren, George 
W. Pine, J. A. Miller and C. C. Dudley. 

MILES CITY, MONT.—The stockholders of the Miles City- 
Ekalaka Telephone Co., which operates 185 miles of line between 
Miles City and Ekalaka and affords connection with ranches be- 
tween Miles City, Ismay, Powderville and Ekalaka, held its 
annual meeting recently. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: George M. Miles, president; John M. Holt, vice-president; 
H. F. Lee, secretary-treasurer. ‘The board of directors elected 
consists of Sydney Sanner, C. T. Lakin, Kenneth McLean, Wil- 
liam Dominy and Frank O’Neill. 

ARAPAHOE, NEB.—Stockholders of the Arapahoe Telephone 
Co. have re-elected all of the old officers and directors, as fol- 
lows: President, R. J. Finch; vice-president, W. E. Helmann; 
secretary, Samuel Patterson; treasurer, Jos. Einstein. The board 
of directors consists of Samuel Patterson, Chas. A. Patterson, 
Jos. Einstein, W. E. Helmann and R. J. Finch. 


MEYERSDALE, PA.—Stockholders of the Economy Telephone 
Co. have elected three new directors, as follows: John Waugaman, 
of Stoyestown; Israel Groff, of Rockwood, and Irvin Walker, of 
Rockwood. The following officers were elected: President, H. G. 
Will, of Meyersdale; vice-president, J. J. Bowman, of Stoyes- 
town; secretary, H. W. Shultz, of Meyersdale; treasurer, S. B. 
Philson, of Meyersdale. 


SCHAEFFERSTOWN, PA.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Schaefferstown Rural Telephone Co., was held 
recently. The following officers were elected: President, Irwin 
B. Horst; vice president, J. F. Gamble; secretary and treasurer, 
Alvin Binner. 

STOYESTOWN, PA.—The Shade Telephone Co., held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following officers: President, J. 
E. Berkebile; vice president, W. L. Powell; secretary, H. L. 
Croyle; treasurer, J. E. Johnson. 

BELLE FOURCHE, S. D.—At the annual meeting of the Belle 
Fourche & Northern Telephone Co. the following officers were 
elected: W. E. Benedict, president; J. W. Smith, vice-president; 
Jos. Scott, secretary; W. L. Barbour, treasurer; all of Belle 
Fourche, S. D. These, with Elmore Engle, of Hulett, compose 
the board of directors. B. F. Clark was elected general manager. 

TREZEVANT, TENN.—The stockholders of the Trezevant 
Telephone Co. held their regular annual meeting recently, and 
elected the following officers to serve during the year; President, 
O. C. Sloan; vice president, J. L. Cochran; secretary, Dr. John G. 
Holmes; treasurer, W. G. Quinn; manager, J. E. Bryant. The 
foregoing officers and five additional members of the company 
compose the executive committee. The five other members are 
T. E. Ethridge, H. L. Quinn, W. A. Younger, John W. Kennon 
and E. T. Baker. 

BRENHAM, TEXAS.—At a meeting of the Sandy Hill Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers were elected: Henry Dierking, 
president; Henry Bohme, vice-president; Carl Goessler, secre- 
tary; William Ellermann, treasurer; F. Fischer, William Buerger 
and Fritz Heidemann, directors. 

KYLE, TEXAS.—The Kyle Telephone Co., at the regular an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting, elected the following officers: C. F. 
Heidenreich, president; G. G. Johnson, vice-president; L. C. 
Schlentmer, secretary-treasurer. 


RUTLAND, VT.—The annual meeting of the Orange County 
Telephone Co. was recently held in Chelsea. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, C. L. Spear, of West Corinth: 
vice-president, G. R. Andrews, of Northfield; secretary and treas- 
urer, R. H. Williams, of West Corinth. 

GARFIELD, WASH.—The Country & Town Telephone Co. has 
held its annual stockholders’ meeting, electing officers as follows: 
W. B. Harris, president; T. M. Scott, vice-president; S. A. 
Mauring, secretary and manager. 
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DIXON, ILL.—At a meeting of the directors of the Dixon Home 
Telephone Co. just held, the following officers were re-elected: 
J. C. Flowers, president; E. N. Howell, vice-president; W. C. 
Durkes, treasurer; C. B. Cheadle, secretary. The directors are: 
Geo. D. Laing, E. B. Raymond, W. C. Durkes and E. N. Howell. 

DYERSVILLE, IA.—The officers and directors of the Inter- 
State Telephone Co. recently held the annual meeting and elected 
the following officers: J. M. Dunn, president, Earlville; R. W. 
Gadsden, vice-president, Chicago; C. M. Laxon, treasurer, Earl- 
ville; J. H. Denkhoff, secretary, Dyersville. The directors elected 
include: Geo. Kriebs, Elkport and G. W. Fleming, Edgewood. 

HOLLOWAY, MICH.—The annual meeting of the Holloway 
Telephone Co. has been held and the following officers were 
elected: President, George Holloway; treasurer, J. W. Nixon; 
and secretary, Harry A. Smith. 

BETHANY, MO.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. has held 
its annual meeting and elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: John Lilly, Ridgeway, president; John Gates, Beth- 
any, vice-president; Carton S. Winslow, Bethany, secretary; W. 
W. Taggart, Bethany, treasurer. 

NORTHWOOD, N. D.—The Red River Valley Telephone Co, has 
held its annual meeting, electing the following officers for the en- 
suing year: M. F. Hegge, president; I. V. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. G. Odegard, secretary and treasurer. The directors are: 
S. J. Lerom, Alfred Munter, Otto Mathiason, J. P. Sundquist, A. O. 
Hong and S. C. Swenson. 

LEWISBURG, PA.—The Buffalo Valley Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and the stockholders re-elected the old 
board of officials for the ensuing year: The following are the 
officers: President, H. M. McClure; vice-president, Wm. M. Dreis- 
bach; secretary, John P. Ruhl; treasurer, A. W. Brown. New 
lines, have been built to sections of the county heretofore without 
service, and during the coming year further extensions will be 
made. 

LOCK HAVEN, PA.—At a meeting of the directors of the Mill 
Hall & Nittany Telephone Co., held recently, the following officers 
were elected: W. H. Dornblaser, president; Charles Krape, vice- 
president; John O. Roser, secretary; Charles Grieb, treasurer. The 
directors are: W. H. Dornblaser, Charles Krape, W. R. Raup, 
E. H. Hayes, C. C. Royer, and John O. Rosser, 

MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—The following officers have been 
elected by the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. for the ensuing 
year: M. B. Griffith, Pleasant Valley, president; A. Lowe, Glen 
Easton, vice-president; J. T. McCreary, Viola, secretary; J. J. 
Lutz, Rosbys Rock, treasurer. Executive committee: T, T. Bonar, 
Glen Easton; J. J. Cain, Pleasant Valley; Frank Phillips, Rock 
Lick; J. R. Harris, Rock Lick. 

WAITSBURG, WASH.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Waitsburg Rural Telephone Co. the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, A. S. Dickinson; vice-president, W. 
D. Wallace; secretary, H. L. Price, and F. T. Keiser. 

MOSINEE, WIS.—The following officers have been elected by 
the Mosinee Telephone Co, for the ensuing year: Arden Paronto, 
president and manager; C. S. Blair, vice-president; C. A. Ber- 
nier, secretary; and J. P. Kanter, treasurer. C. S. Blair, C. A. 
Bernier, J. P. Kanter, A. Paronto and W. A. VonBerg were 
elected directors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The report of the New Albany Fire Department, of New 
Albany Ind., for 1911, indicates that the telephone is the most 
popular fire alarm signal in use in city. Out of 146 alarms 
turned in during the year in New Albany, 117 came over the 
telephone and only twenty-nine were received from the box 
signal stations of the city. The New Albany fire department 
is encouraging in every possible manner the use of the tele- 
phone for quick calls to headquarters, inasmuch as the city is 
rapidly outgrowing its restricted equipment of alarm boxes. 

GREENVILLE, ALA.—The Greenville Telephone Co. is making 
extensive improvements to its system. 

MIDVALE, IDAHO.—The Midvale Telephone Co. has sold its 
exchange to Levi Keithly and Roy Delashmutt. An entire new 
equipment is to be installed. 

SAGLE, IDA.—The Interstate Telephone Co. 
lines from Sagle to Blacktail. 

ARROWSMITH, ILL.—W. W. Lane has sold the property of the 
Arrowsmith Telephone Co. to L. Y. Means, of Saybrook. 

KILBOURNE, ILL.—The Kilbourne Telephone Exchange, which 
has been owned and operated by John Boyle, has been sold to 
Charles G. Close, of Green Valley. 

TOWER HILL, ILL.—The Tower Hill Mutual Telephone Co. 
has purchased all the property of the Pana & Christian County 
Telephone Co. The former will now have about 225 stations con- 
nected with its plant. 

KENDALLVILLE, IND.—The Home Telephone Co. will rebuild 
its plant and place approximately three miles of cable. The work 
is estimated to cost $10,000. W. J. Fisher is manager. 

ORESTES, IND.—The Orestes Telephone Co., which operates 
a large number of rural telephones, has obtained a twenty-five- 
year franchise in the town of Orestes, and will at once proceed 
to extend its service, installing new telephones. 

DANVILLE, ILL.—The Vermilion County Telephone Co. is 
making extensive improvements on the lines in this community. 

NORWALK, IOWA.—Prole-Spring Hill Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. reports that it will make extensive repairs on its 
telephone lines. 


will extend its 
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STACYVILLE, IQWA.—Peter Halbeck has purchased the 
Stacyville exchange of the Eureka Telephone Co. for $15,000. 
Some 300 telephones are connected with it. It is probable that 
a number of improvements will be undertaken. 

CHISHOLM, MINN.—The Mesaba Telephone 
make improvements to the police signal system. 

JENKINS, MINN.—A telephone line has been completed which 
connects the Pine River line with the Pequot line at Jenkins. 

HANNIBAL, MO.—The Bluff City Telephone Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by a fire which destroyed the plant, the damage 
amounting approximately to $30,000. 


Co. proposes to 


BELGRADE, MONT.—Farmers in the vicinity of Reese Creek 
have organized a telephone company. A. E. Murray is interested. 


AURORA, NEB.—The Hamilton County Telephone Association 
has purchased a site for the erection of a modern exchange, 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y.—At the close of the meeting of the 
Mountain Home Telephone Co., Saranac Lake, on January 19, 
announcement was made that the company will take over the 
property and plants of independent telephone companes in Clin- 
ton, Franklin, St. Lawrence and Essex counties, Adirondack 
region, in this state. About 12,000 telephones and 900 miles of 
toll lines, serving nearly 240,000 people, are involved. The com- 
panies to be merged pass under Bell influence hecause through 
the deal the New York Telephone company secured a substan- 
tal interest in the Mountain Home Telephone Co. The _ prop- 
erties to be taken over are: the lines and equipment of the 
New York Telephone Co., the Clinton Telephone Co., and the 
Adirondack Home Telephone Co. The territory extends 126 
miles from east to west and about 85 miles from north to south. 
Within it are such places as Plattsburg, Ogdensburg, and Gouv- 
erneur. Plans for the unification will be well under way by 
May 1. Irving H. Griswold, of Albany and Elyria, GChio, will be 
president of the new company, but the board of directors will 
be made up of business men in the localities in which the com- 
pany will operate. The board has voted to increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000 to secure funds to carry out 
the merger. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Asheville Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is extending its lines and will also open an exchange at 
Candler. 

STREETER, N. D.—The Pomona Valley 
decided to install an exchange in Streeter. 


UNDERGROUND. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has begun extension and improvement work in Pasadena, on 
which it expects to expend $25,000. The extension work is large- 
ly in the north and northeast sections of the city, although over- 
head wires throughout tr? city are being replaced by cables and 
conduits. 


SELMA, CAL.—Plans are being made by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for extensions and improvements to its 
local system, including the installation of an underground con- 
duit system in the business district. A. Terkell is district com- 
mercial agent. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—The Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is placing its wires underground in this city. 


EARLVILLE, ILL.—The Northern Illinois Telephone Co. has 
plans in progress for the placing of the wires underground in 
the principal streets of this city. 


RED OAK, IOWA.—The city council has granted the Iowa 
Telephone Co. permission to place its wires underground in the 
business section of this city. 


JACKSON, MISS.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has plans in progress for the placing of its wires underground in 
this city. The work is estimated to cost $50,000. 


BILLINGS, MONT.—The Mourtain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will make extensive improvements in its exchange and 
system at Billings; new underground and overhead cables will 
be installed. The work is estimated to cost $50,000. The com- 
pany also plans for extensions in its toll-line system in this 
vicinity to total $250,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—The Ozark Bell Telephone Co. will short- 
ly begin placing underground conduits in the business section 
of this city. 


ROSWELL, N. M.—AIl cables and wires of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the business district will be put in 
underground conduits. The work will cost approximately $75,000. 
The company will also rebuild rural lines out of Roswell. 


WARREN, PA.—The Bell Telephone Co. will soon have ex- 
cavations in progress for underground conduits in this city 
The company plans to spend approximately $9,000. 


Telephone Co. has 


KENOSHA, WIS.—The construction department of the Keno- 
sha Home Telephone Co. is completing arrangements for placing 
all its telephone wires underground. Approximately 600 pairs 
of wires will be placed south of the company’s building and 400 
pairs north. 

CHEYENNE, WyYO.—The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will shortly begin the work of installing its under- 
ground system in the central portion of the city of Cheyenne. 








In the Rural Line Districts 


The telephone company is putting in a new exchange at Dil- 
worth. Miss Elsie Burr and Miss Gertrude Roseberg are to 
be the operators.—Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 

The Linzy Brook telephone line recently put through here is 
well patronized, as nearly all are having ’phones put in their 
houses.—Hickory Item, Oconto (Wis.) Recorder. 

James Green of Oregon, who is visiting relatives and friends 
here, says this new ’phone line is to have cement poles with 
concrete base and copper wire. If he is correct won’t it be a 
dandy ?—Washington Item, Lancaster (Mo.) Republican. 

Judge Ira Dodge of Big Piney was in Kemmerer last week 
on business. Ira is now hello girl and manager of the Big 
Piney Telephone Exchange, and has won the enviable repu- 
tation of being one of the most accommodating girls in charge 
of that station. He now has his four children with him, and 
they are attending the Piney school—Kemmerer (la.) Camera. 

The Michigan State Telephone Company is to have a new 
manager. Mr. Wylie of Grandville will come next week with 
his family. They will live in the rooms above the meat mar- 
ket and the moved there.—Allegan (Mich.) 
Gasette. 

The new directory of the Independent Telephone Company 
shows 3,800 patrons of the company. That is going some.— 
York (Neb.) Teller. , 

The telephone switchboards which used to be in the Ulrich 
Knecht home, recently purchased by Wm. Dittrich, were 
placed into the residence of J. Venus, the blacksmith. His 
daughter Ella acts as operator.—Montana Item, Alena (Wis.) 
Journal. 


office will be 


At a meeting of the shareholders of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Company, in the Town building last Saturday, to 
elect a switchboard operator for the coming year, Mrs. Sarah 
Gorman received the highest number of votes, and the po- 
sition. There were three applicants for the position, namely, 
Mrs. Sarah Gorman, Mrs. Oney Miller and Mr. and Mrs. O. 
H. Lile. Mrs. Gorman, as has been her custom when being 
elected in past years, “set up” the cigars and candy to the 
shareholders after the election—Glenwood (Mo.) Journal. 

Aunt Lydia Rachford got her ’phone fixed at Coatesville 
all right. She says if her friends call now she is ready to 
talk—Coatesville Item, Moulten (la.) Tribune. 

There have been about twenty-five loads of telephone 
poles hauled for the telephone line on the right of way.— 
Loraine (Ill.) Times. 

The conversation now is mostly in regard to the deep 
snow and stormy weather. The storm last, week put a 
great number of the phones out of commission. A few 
lines were not repaired for several days, and the patrons 
certainly appreciated the usefulness of the phone when 
again able to call central and talk to their neighbors.—El- 
mira Notes, Beliot (Kan.) Call. 

G. W. Cropp, lineman for the telephone company, is mak- 
ing a canvass of the town this week putting the system in 
good working order and inquiring into the causes for com- 
plaint against the service——Slater (Mo.) News. 

The Peach telephone central has been changed 
Pugh’s residence to Jump’s new store—Peach News Notes. 
Spokane , Wash.) Review. 


from 

















HUH # HERES ONE ON 
ME, IT SEZ HERE 
THAT THE TICK TICK 
PHONE 1S CAUZINA 
LOT OF TROUBLE IN 
CHICAGO. NOW WHA 
IN THE DICKENS 1S 
A TICK TICK PHONE. 




















The telephone office has been moved to the west end of town and Mr. and Mrs. B. Rabbitt are at the switchboard.— 


Fall River News Portage (Wis.) Register. 
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